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Congressional  Record 
February  8,  1951 

February  Anniversaries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1951 
Mr.    JACKSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  February,  our  month  of  heroes, 
is  again  upon  us.    During  the  next  few 

days  our  people  will  celebrate,  each  in 
his  own  way,  the  red-letter  dates  upon 
the  calendar  which  mark  again  the  an- 
niversaries of  the  birth  of  two  of  our 
greatest  national  heroes:  George  Wash- 
ington and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Here 
were  two  men  who  were  ever  willing 
servants  of  liberty;  ever  the  guardsmen 
of  national  honor.  The  days  in  which 
they  lived,  served  and  died,  were  fraught 
with  tragedy,  but  with  the  help  of  Di- 
vine guidance  they  were  able  to  not  only 
rise  above  the  turmoil  of  their  times,  but 
above  the  horizon  of  history  as  well. 

But  there  are  other  and  darker  anni- 
versaries this  month.  There  are  Feb- 
ruary dates  which  are  inscribed  in  our 
contemporary  history  in  blood  and  are 
tragic  in  no  less  degree  than  were  those 
through  which  Washington  and  Lincoln, 
each  in  his  turn,  bore  the  burden  of  sor- 
row. These,  too,  are  dates  which  free- 
men should  keep  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  as  we  seek  again  to  stem  the  on- 
rush of  tyranny  and  the  oppression  of 
tyrants.  Many  peoples,  once  proud  and 
free,  today  stagger  and  groan  under  the 
merciless  shackles  of  a  servitude  no  less 
real  to  them  because  it  is  remote  from 
us.  These  are  the  speechless  and  these 
are  the  human  beings  from  whose  shoul- 
ders has  been  stripped  ruthlessly  the 
mantle  of  human  dignity.  These  are 
the  slaves  and  the  blood  brothers  of  the 
millions  who  have  gone  to  nameless 
graves  under  the  lash  of  brutal  masters 
whose  lust  for  power  drives  them  to  their 
own  eventual  destruction.  But  for  this 
moment  the  power-mad  wield  the  whip 
of  absolute  authority  without  thought  of 
God,  man  or  constitutional  governments. 
Judgment  day  is  a  long  distance  along 
the  road  of  eternity,  and  to  be  hopeless, 
as  many  are,  is  to  suffer  a  cancer  of  the 
soul.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  men, 
women  and  children  of  a  dozen  nations 
see  no  hope  in  the  morning  light  and 
no  promise  in  the  sunset. 

But,  we  who  are  free  can  and  should 
reaffirm  that  the  prisoners  of  brute  force 
are  not  without  friends  and  not  without 
a  real  and  sincere  pledge  of  succor  in  this 
hour  of  desperate  need,  for  without  hope, 
the  human  sould  is  already  half  en- 
slaved. We  Americans  are  slow  to  anger 
and  loath  to  violence,  but  once  aroused 
we  become  a  power  and  a  fury  in  the 
defense  of  human  liberty  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  common  international  decency. 
We  do  not  feel  that  because  a  brigand 
escapes  with  his  loot,  that  he  is  forever 
free  of  judgment,  nor  that  the  murderer 
goes  scot  free  because  he  escapes  the 
dragnet  in  the  first  few  hours  after  his 
crime.  Neither  do  we  believe  that  the 
welding  of  manacles  on  weaker  hands 
means  eternal  slavery. 
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There  is  no  desert  so  arid  that  tor- 
tured liberty  cannot  quench  its  thirst 
There  is  no  heaven  so  high  and  no  ocean 
so  deep  that  the  soul  of  liberty  can  be 
deprived  of  its  breath.  The  spirit  of 
human  liberty  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
a  lash  or  the  scalpel  in  the  hand  of  the 
most  able  surgeon.  It  leaves  the  mortal 
frame  when  life  itself  departs,  but  until 
that  instant  it  is  the  most  elusive  ele- 
ment in  the  entire  spectrum  of  human 
emotions. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  today  the  Lith- 
uanian nation  came  into  being.  Febru- 
ary 16  is  a  date  that  will  mock  those 
Lithuanians  who  today  are  in  bondage. 
February  6  is  an  infamous  date  on  the 
calendars  of  the  liberty-loving  Polish 
people,  for  it  was  on  that  date  that  the 
vulture  of  Yalta  cast  its  shadow  over 
Warsaw.  Our  concern  and  our  shame 
must  be  the  part  that  this  Nation  played 
in  the  tragedy  of  Poland.  That  the 
Yalta  agreement  was  never  ratified  by 
the  representatives  of  the  American 
people  in  no  way  diminishes  the  ravages 
and  the  terror  which  followed  the  imple- 
mentation of  our  national  policy  at  that 
time.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  insure  that  freedom 
shall  again  flower  wherever  a  Pole  places 
his  foot.  We  have  an  even  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  ourselves  and  to  those 
who  follow  us  in  our  cherished  tradition 
of  American  liberty. 

If  the  millions  of  citizens  of  this  great 
Nation  could  speak  to  the  enslaved  to- 
day they  would  say:  "Be  of  good  cheer 
and  let  hope  be  the  star  upon  which  your 
eyes  rest.  Keep  liberty  and  the  love  of 
liberty  the  silent  password  on  your  lips 
and  in  your  hearts.  The  free  world  is 
not  the  decadent  creature  depicted  by 
your  captors,  but  in  its  every  manifesta- 
tion it  is  a  virile  and  living  thing.  We 
cannot  in  this  moment  commune  to- 
gether, but  in  spirit  we  stand  beside  you. 
As  we  increase  our  strength  to  meet  the 
great  test  that  appears  with  every  pass- 
ing day  to  be  the  more  inevitable,  we 
look  to  you  "as  allies  and  as  friends. 
Freedom  will  come  again  to  the  Poles,  to 
the  Lithuanians,  to  the  Estonians,  and 
to  all  of  the  others  who  place  their  faith 
in  a  divine  being  and  an  ordered  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Congress  legislation  to 
empower  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
utilize  the  willing  hands  of  those  abroad 
who  want  to  strike  a  blow  for  their  own 
ideals  and  their  national  traditions.  The 
bill  would  permit  enlistments  in  the 
United  States  Army  of  aliens  who  are 
qualified  to  bear  arms;  bear  arms  not 
in  the  defense  of  this  country  or  of  an 
ally,  but  in  support  of  their  own  prin- 
ciples. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  aliens 
have  good  reason  to  hate  Communists 
and  communism.  The  more  intelligent, 
the  more  sincere,  the  more  enlightened 
the  service  of  these  men  to  their  own 
democratic  institutions  and  govern- 
ments, the  more  violent  the  punishment 
meted  out  to  them  and  to  their  loved 
ones  on  the  fall  of  those  governments. 
Individually,  they  represent  haunted 
shadows,  drifting  through  the  free 
world,  stateless  and  embittered,  or  worse 
yet,  hounded  slaves  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain.  United,  these  men  could  and  would 


represent  a  force  designed  to  exact  just 
retribution  from  the  common  enemy  of 
free  men.  Their  services  should  be  uti- 
lized and  quickly.  To  those  who  say  that 
we  have  never  employed  mercenary 
troops,  I  would  answer  only  that  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  the  desire  for  free- 
dom, which  burns  alike  in  the  soul  of 
every  human  creature,  has  no  knowledge 
and  no  need  of  mercenary  troops.  We 
seek  allies  in  the  great  struggle  ahead. 
We  have  at  hand,  anxious  and  willing  to 
strike  a  blow  in  their  own  behalf,  un- 
counted thousands  of  recruits  who  ask 
only  the  opportunity  to  fight  back  with 
something  more  lethal  than  a  hand  sickle 
or  a  hoe.  Are  we  to  give  them  their 
chance  in  the  common  cause? 
I  hone  so  Mr.  Sneaker. 


HE  WAS  THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY 


BY  WILBUR  R.  JACOBS 


When  Lincoln  was  mur- 
dered by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
the  conquered  South  lost  its 
most  powerful  friend. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before, 
at  his  second  inauguration 
on  March  4,  1865,  he  had  de- 
livered an  address  that  ranks 
with  the  most  significant  of 
his  state  papers  in  farsighted- 
ness. He  said,  "Judge  not, 
that  we  will  not  be  judged." 

"With  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all,"  he 
pleaded  with  his  countrymen, 
"let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds  ...  to 
do  all  which  may  .achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  .  .  ." 


With  Lincoln  out  of  the 
way  there  was  no  dam  to 
hold  the  flood  of  accumulated 
bitterness  and  revenge  en- 
gendered by  the  Civil  War. 
Like  a  torrent  it  engulfed 
the  South;  and  with  it  came 
the  tragic  era  of  the  Recon- 
struction. 

Whether  Lincoln  could 
have  dammed  the  bitter 
waters  and  carried  through  a 
plan  for  a  "just  and  lasting 
peace"  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  among  his- 
torians. Some  say  he  did  not 
have  the  political  strength 
to  hold  off  the  vindictive 
leaders  of  the  Congress.  Lin- 
coln knew  their  aspirations 
and  hoped  to  defeat  them. 
There  had  been  enough 
"bloody  work."  The  Presi- 
dent talked  kindly  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  had 
fought  so  bravely.  He  knew 
them  well;  some  of  his  rela- 
tives had  been  in  the  rebel 
forces. 

Lincoln  was  a  shrewd  lead- 
er of  incredible  ability.  Rough 
and  canny  as  a  young  man, 
he  came  to  be  kindly,  judi- 
cious and  forceful  in  the 
leadership  he  gave  his  coun- 
try during  the  war.  So  dex- 
terous had  been  his  leader- 
ship that  few  people  in  his 
time  recognized  his  remark- 
able talents. 


In  statecraft  he  was  pliable, 
sensitive  to  problems  great 
and  small;  but  his  yielding 
was  not  to  the  point  of  break- 
ing. His  use  of  wartime  pow- 
ers was  tempered  with  le- 
niency and   respect   for   the 


This  woodcut  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  made  short- 
ly before  his  first  inauguration  in  1861.     It  was  first 
published  in  1946  in  "The  Lincoln  Papers,"  edited 
by  David  C.  Means. 


might  have  been  considerably 
different. 

Lincoln  the  President  was 
deft  at  political  strategy.  Poli- 
tics had  been  his  life  since 
the  1830s  and  40s;  and,  as  a 
recent  biographer  maintains, 
Lincoln  grew  in  stature  and 
in  wisdom  decade  by  decade. 
The  struggle  over  the  peace 
would  have  been  Lincoln's 
greatest  battle.  One  may  be 
sure  that  the  Radical  Recon- 
struction leaders  in  Congress 
would  have  had  strong  and 
deliberate  opposition  from 
the  President. 


When  Lincoln  was  elected 
he  was  largely  untried  and 
unskilled  in  executive  respon- 
sibility. He  was  constrained 
by  politics  in  making  ap- 
pointments for  his  Cabinet 
and  in  selecting  his  generals. 
Moreover,  he  had  subordi- 
nates who  looked  down  upon 
him;  and  he  was  forced  to 
bear  abuse  seldom  used  even 
in  politics.  He  nevertheless 
increased  his  ascendancy  and 
demonstrated  his  ability. 


the  American  system  gave 
the  humblest  man  the  widest 
opportunities.  He  was  Ameri- 
can democracy's  supreme 
product. 

There  have  been,  of  course, 
other  Presidents  of  genuine 
greatness  besides  Lincoln; 
but  with  Americans,  both  his- 
torians and  the  people,  he  is 
the  most  eminent. 

A  few  Presidents  of 
marked  potentiality  fell  short 
of  greatness  because  of  a  de- 
sire to  curry  favor.  They 
compromised  with  their  sup- 
porters and  the  opposition 
until  they  lost  the  respect  and 
power  they  aspired  to  have. 
The  desire  for  power  and 
holding  office  became  an  end 
in  itself. 


There  were  still  other 
Presidents  who  simply  lacked 
the  ability  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  office. 
It  is  a  tragedy  that  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  before  the 
Civil  War  a  series  of  medio- 
cre men  was  elected  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land. 

The   attribute?    of   a   ereat 


can  Party  of  the  North  and 
polled  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand  more  votes  than 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  can- 
didate of  the  northern  Dem- 
ocrats. Lincoln's  total  in  the 
popular  vote  was  1,866,452  as 
compared  to  1,376,957  for 
Douglas,  849,781  for  Brecken- 
ridge  of  the  southern  Demo- 
crats and  588,879  for  Bell  of 
the  Constitutional  Union  Par- 
ty. 

* 

Lincoln  nevertheless  was 
elected  by  his  section  and  he 
had  at  the  outset  the  general 
backing  of  his  party.  His  first 
real  achievement  was  unify- 
ing his  political  support  and 
establishing  undisputed  lead- 
ership in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition within  his  own  party 
and  other  factions. 

When  an  eminent  Presi- 
dent has  made  his  position 
secure,  he  can  bring  into 
play  creative  techniques  of 
statecraft  and  also  make  the 
most  of  opportunities  that 
lie  in  his  path.  Though  Lin- 
coln had  his  faults  as  an  ad- 
ministrator, he  was  eventual- 
ly successful. 

Like  other  men  of  greatness 
who  have  been  President  he 
possessed  a  certain  "grandeur 
of  character"  and  the  ability 
to  inspire  faith  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  able,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  strong  Presi- 
dents, to  project  his  ideas  and 
his  ideals  to  the  electorate 
and  at  the  same  time  skillful- 
ly to  deal  with  the  manifold 
domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems that  plagued  his  admin- 
istration. 


Finally,  Lincoln,  like  other 
notable  Presidents,  was  iden- 
tified with  a  decisive  junc- 
ture in  American  history. 
Without  such  a  crisis  he 
might  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  proving  his  real 
mettle. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
man  could  have  equaled  Lin- 
coln in  dramatizing  the  war 
for  the  average  man  under  the 
war  aims  of  union  and  free- 
dom. His  ability  to  shape  the 
English  language  to  his  pur- 
pose, his  skill  in  quieting 
forces  of  discord  with  tact 
and  his  forbearance  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  affairs  saved 
his  nation  many  pitfal'-. 
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HE  WAS  THE  SPIRIT  OF  DEMOCRACY 


BY  WILBUR  R.  JACOBS 


When  Lincoln  was  mur- 
dered by  John  Wilkes  Booth 
on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
the  conquered  South  lost  its 
most  powerful  friend. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before, 
at  his  second  inauguration 
on  March  4,  1865,  he  had  de- 
livered an  address  that  ranks 
with  the  most  significant  of 
his  state  papers  in  farsighted- 
ness. He  said,  "Judge  not, 
that  we  will  not  be  judged." 

"With  malice  toward  none; 
with  charity  for  all,"  he 
pleaded  with  his  countrymen, 
"let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds  ...  to 
do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  .  .  ." 


With  Lincoln  out  of  the 
way  there  was  no  dam  to 
hold  the  flood  of  accumulated 
bitterness  and  revenge  en- 
gendered by  the  Civil  War. 
Like    a   torrent    it    engulfed 


of  the  Recon- 


the  South;  and 
the  tragic 
struction. 

Whether  Lincoln  could 
have  dammed  the  bitter 
waters  and  carried  through  a 
plan  for  a  "just  and  lasting 
peace"  has  long  been  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  among  his- 
torians. Some  say  he  did  not 
have  the  political  strength 
to  hold  off  the  vindicmp 
leaders  of  the  Congress.  Lin- 
coln knew  their  aspiration; 
and  hoped  to  defeat  them. 
There  had  been  enough 
"bloody  work."  The  Presi- 
dent talked  kindly  of  the  Con- 
federate soldiers  who  had 
fought  so  bravely.  He  knew 
them  well;  some  of  his  rela- 
tives had  been  in  the  rebel 

Lincoln  was  a  shrewd  lead- 
er of  incredible  ability.  Rough 
and  canny  as  a  young  man, 
he  came  to  be  kindly,  judi- 
cious and  forceful  in  the 
leadership  he  gave  his  coun- 
try during  the  war.  So  dex- 
terous had  been  his  leader- 
ship that  few  people  in  his 
time  recognized  his  remark- 


In  statecraft  he  was  pliable, 
sensitive  to  problems  great 
and  small;  but  his  yielding 
was  not  to  the  point  of  break- 
ers  was   tempered   with    le- 
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was  behind  his  actions;  and 
reason  prevailed,  even  in  the 
heat  of  the  great  conflict. 

If  men  like  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens and  Charles  Sumner, 
later  titans  of  the  vindictive 
Reconstruction  policy,  had 
had  Lincoln  as  their  adver- 
sary, the  course  of  American 
history  after  the  Civil  War 


might  have  been  considerably 
different. 

Lincoln  the  President  was 
deft  at  political  strategy.  Poli- 


had 


life 


the  1830s  and  40s;  and,  as  a 
recent  biographer  maintains, 
Lincoln  grew  in  stature  and 
in  wisdom  decade  by  decade. 
The  struggle  over  the  peace 
would  have  been  Lincoln's 
greatest  battle.  One  may  be 
sure  that  the  Radical  Recon- 
struction leaders  in  Congress 
would  have  had  strong  and 
deliberate  opposition  from 
the  President. 


unskilled  i 
sibility.  He 
by  politics 
pointments  for  his  Cabinet 
and  in  selecting  his  generals. 
Moreover,  he  had  subordi- 
nates who  looked  down  upon 
him;  and  he  was  forced  to 
bear  abuse  seldom  used  even 
in  politics.  He  nevertheless 
increased  his  ascendancy  and 
demonstrated  his  ability. 

All  ttii  while  he  loathed 
the  horror  of  the  war  and 
bore  on  his  shoulders  weight 
of  pain  and  care  that  few 
other  men  have  borne.  His 
humility  and  his  humanitari- 
anism  were  never  lost.  Un- 
doubtedly his  quiet  sense  of 
humor  and  his  abiding  Chris- 
tian faith  helped  him  through 
the  ordeal.  Lincoln's  rise  to 
the   Presidency  proved   that 
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>  simply  lacked 
meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  office. 
It  is  a  tragedy  that  in  the  pe- 
riod immediately  before  the 
Civil  War  a  series  of  medio- 
cre men  was  elected  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  land. 
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leader  of  his  political  party, 
and  he  is  also  popular  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  elector- 
ate. This  was  especially  true, 
for  example,  of  both  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson. 

Lincoln's  case  is  somewhat 
different:  he  was  elected  by 
the    newly   formed    Republi- 


can Party  of  the  North  and 
polled  only  a  few  hundred 
thousand  more  votes  than 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas,  can- 
didate of  the  northern  Dem- 

popular  vote  was  1,866,452  as 
compared  to  1,376,957  for 
Douglas,  849,781  for  Brecken- 
ridge  of  the  southern  Demo- 
crats and  588,879  for  Bell  of 
the  Constitutional  Union  Par- 
ty. 
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Lincoln    nevertheless    was 

elected  by  his  section  and  he 

had  at  the  outset  the  general 

backing  of  his  party.  His  first 

ing  his  political  support  and 
establishing  undisputed  lead- 
ership in  the  face  of  oppo- 
sition within  his  own  party 
and  other  factions. 

When  an  eminent  Presi- 
dent has  made  his  position 
secure,  he  can  bring  into 
play  creative  techniques  of 
statecraft  and  also  make  the 
most  of  opportunities  that 
lie  in  his  path.  Though  Lin- 


eventual- 
Like  other  men  of  greatness 


can  democracy's  supreme 

There  have  been,  of  course, 
other  Presidents  of  genuine 
greatness  besides  Lincoln; 
but  with  Americans,  both  his- 
torians and  the  people,  he  is 
the  most  eminent. 

marked  potentiality  fell  short 
of  greatness  because  of  a  de- 
sire   to    curry    favor.    They 

porters  and  the  opposition 
until  they  lost  the  respect  and 
power  they  aspired  to  have. 
The  desire  for  power  and 
holding  office  became  an  end 


possessed  a  certain  "grandeur 
of  character"  and  the  ability 
to  inspire  faith  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  able,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  strong  Presi- 
dents, to  project  his  ideas  and 
his  ideals  to  the  electorate 
and  at  the  same  time  skillful- 
ly to  deal  with  the  manifold 
domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems that  plagued  his  admin- 


Finally,  Lincoln,  like  other 
notable  Presidents,  was  iden- 
tified with  a  decisive  junc- 
ture in  American  history. 
Without  such  a  crisis  he 
might  never  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  proving  his  real 


mettle. 
It  i 


coin  in  dramatizing  the  war 
for  the  average  man  under  the 

ilmn.  His  ability  to  shape  the 
Enelish  language  to  his  pur- 
pose, his  skill  in  quieting 
forces  of  discord  with  tact 
and  his  forbearance  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  affairs  saved 
his  nation  many  pitfalls.  , 

Amid  per**stent'df£ftpurage-1 
ments  he  infused  his  deter- 
mined spirit  into  the  war  mo- 
rale; and  still  he  was  able  to 
preach  a  new  testament  of 
kindness  and  charity  toward 
the  vanquished  enemy  when 
surrender  came.  Lincoln  was 
able  to  do  his  part  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  be- 
cause he  perceived  that  unity 
could  not  be  purchased  by 
further  compromis 


He 
tally  able  to  free 
because  he  devoted  1 
s  toward  a  more 
i  objective. 


the 


Although  he  was  the  most 
powerful  foe  of  the  Confeder- 
acy during  the  conflict  he 
came  to  be  her  strongest 
friend  after  the  peace.  This 
latter  fact  eventually  c 


his  t 

tributes    of    greatness    grow 
dim  with  passing  years. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  was 
with  Lincoln  no  garment.  It 
was  the  very  -thread  of  his 
mind.    "As  I  would  not  be  a 


Whatever  differs  from  this,  i 
the  extent  of  the  difference 
is  no  democracy." 


Lev/is    Jacob  sen 


"The  Mystic  Lincoln'  a  Picture 
Of   the   Great   Emancipator 


v    /- 


By    LEWIS    JACOBSEN,    D.    D. 

Minister  of  the   First  Baptist 

Church. 

Delivered  at  the  Lincoln  Supper, 
ebruary   13. 


On  the  north  Atlantic  ocean  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  giant 
icebergs  come  sailing  down  from 
the  cold  north — always  an  impres- 
sive sight  on  a  clear  day.  But 
sailors  tell  us  we  should  see  those 
same  icebergs  when  an  Atlantic 
storm  in  all  its  fury  drives  every- 
thing before  it.  Straight  into  the 
teeth  of  the  storm  at  its  worst 
these  great  mountains  of  ice  move 
along  without  either  diminishing 
their  speed  or  changing  their 
course.  The  reason  obviously  is 
that  seven-eights  of  an  iceberg  lies 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water — 
submerged  in  great  ocean  currents 
which  hold  it  to  its  course  in  spite 
of  all  the  storms  that  beat  upon 
its  head. 

This  is  the  picture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  I  want  to  make  you 
see  and  feel  tonight. 

Storms  did  beat  upon  this  great 
man  with  relentless  fury.  Surely 
no  angry  Atlantic  in  its  wildest 
rage  can  compare  with  the  terrific 
gales  which  fell  with  crushing 
power  upon  the  soul  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Note  how,  upon  the  formative 
years  of  his  life  there  fell  the 
blighting  blasts  of  poverty.  Follow 
him  from  that  Sunday  morning 
when  he  was  born  in  a  lonely  hut 
on  the  edge  of  the  barrens,  with 
the  cold  snows  blowing  across  his 
rude  bed  of  poles  and  corn  husks, 
out  beyond  the  Indiana  years 
where  his  only  shelter  was  one 
that  no  Indiana  farmer  would  of- 
fer his  hogs  today,  on  up  to  man- 
hood's estate,  and  you  will  see  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  knew  more  ter- 
rible poverty  than  did  thousands 
of  the  slaves  he  sought  to  liberate. 
And  it  was  crippling,  damning 
poverty.  Poverty  that  denied  a 
growing  child  proper  food  and 
clothing  and  shelter,  poverty  that 
denied  his  hungry  mind  paper  and 
pencils  and  books,  poverty  that 
shut  the  very  door  of  life  in  his 
face. 

Or  behold  how  the  tempests  of 
failure  beat  upon  him.  Most  of 
Lincoln's  life  is  the  story  of  one 
crushing  failure  after  another.  He 
failed  in  business  and  spent  years 
of  his  life  paying  off  the  debts  of 
dishonest  partners.  Again  and 
again  he  went  down  in  political 
defeats  until  an  Illinois  paper  of 
his  day  said  of  him,  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln is  undoubtedly  the  most  un- 
fortunate politician  that  has  ever 
attempted  to  rise  in  Illinois.  In 
everything  he  undertakes,  politi- 
2ally,  he  seems  to  be  doomed  to 
failure.  He  has  been  prostrated 
often  enough  in  his  political 
schemes  to  have  crushed  the  life 
put  of  any  ordinary  man." 


/ 

his  death  was  adjudged  insane,  did 
make  his  home  a  hell  for  him.  She 
seemed  to  have  charity  for  none 
and  malice  toward  all.  She  stormed 
through  the  years,  everywhere 
leaving  hatred  and  heartache.  For 
twenty-three  long  years  Lincoln 
daily  drank  the  bitterest  cup  of 
domestic  infelicity  that  any  man 
ever  had  pressed  to  his  lips. 

Or  witness  how  the  heavy  storm 
of  soul  anguish  smote  upon  him. 
He  who  was  so  tenderhearted  that 
his  first  essay  was  a  plea  for  kind- 
ness to  animals,  who  once  waded 
an  icy  river  to  rescue  a  lonely 
dog,  he  who  possessed  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  all  human  suffering, 
this  man  was  compelled  to  endure 
the  constant  thought  that  it  was 
at  his  command  that  thousands  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  were  being 
slain  in  the  bloodiest  war  till  then 
in  history.  Secretary  of  War  Stan- 
ton, says  of  him,  "The  cry  of  wid- 
ows   and    orphans    was    always    in 


The  Mystic  Lincoln 

(Continued   from   Page   2) 

Phere  of  deepest  spiritual  reality. 
Or  hear  him  a<*ain,  during  the 
blackest  night  of  the  Civil  War-  "I 
desire  to  so  conduct  the  affairs  of 
this  administration,  that  if,  at  the 
end,  when  I  lay  down  the  reins  of 
power,  I  have  lost  every  other 
friend  on  earth,  I  shall  at  least 
have  one  friend  left,  and  that 
friend  shall  be  deep  down  inside 
of  me.  I  am  not  bound  to  win.  but 
I  am  bound  to  be  true.  I  am  not 
bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound 
to  live  up  to  the  light  I  have." 

When  in  such  an  hour  as  that 
mortal  man  can  speak  conviction* 
such  as  these,  that  man  is  sub- 
merged in  the  purpose  of  an  Eter- 
nal God  and  is  upheld  by  His 
power.  I  say  to  you  that  again 
land  aeain  this  man's  outlook  udod 
integrity,  and  justice  and  charity 
is  nothing  less  than  the  outlook  of 
God  himself.  The  mirpose  of  God 
was  the  mighty  stream  in  which 
his  life  was  buried,  so  that  he 
moved  straight  ahead  into  the  ter- 
rible storms  that  bent  „non  him  as 
falm  and  steady  as  if  nothine  had 
ho7-m<med.  until  that  Onori  fyjh„v 
ovenino-  when  the  assassin's  bullet 
found  its  mark,  and  Lincoln  w«nt 
out  with  colors  fh-ina-.  and  all  the 
tymnets  sounded  for  him  on  the 
other  side. 

And    so  he   has  reached   the   lone- 
iv   hoists   of   immortal    fame,   and 

be     sleens     tomsht.     Sin-rounded     on 

every  side  in-  the  undyuisr  (xibnfps 
of  a  srateful  oponip.  while  r.;«  i,-fn 
stands  as  p  <rroat  beacon  light  to 
e-uide  all  the  struggling  sons  of 
men. 


Lincoln's  ears."  His  secretaries 
tell  how  during  the  terrible  months 
of  the  war,  they  heard  night  after 
night  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
Lincoln's  feet  as  he  paced  the 
floor  alone,  in  anguish  of  soul. 

Or  see  how  the  cutting  winds  of 
vindictive  opposition  beat  upon 
him.  Lincoln  was  without  question 
the  most  maligned  President  who 
ever  occupied  the  White  House. 
Every  form  of  vituperation  and  in- 
dignity and  insult  was  heaped  up- 
on him.  He  was  openly  denounced 
as  a  traitor,  a  tyrant,  a  bloody 
butcher.  He  was  referred  to  as  a 
painful  imbecile.  Stanton  once 
said,  "Why  go  to  Africa  hunting 
gorillas  when  the  original  gorilla 
is  at  this  very  moment  sitting  in 
the  White  House,  scratching  him- 
self." Every  member  of  his  cabi- 
net thought  himself  far  better  and 
more  able  than  the  President.  And 
what  heartbreak  his  blundering 
war  generals  brought  unon  him. 
Twice  General  Lee  was  allowed  to 
escape  and  nrobablv  thousands 
were  needlessly  slain  because  of 
their  inefficiencv.  From  every  side, 
stunid,  or  wilful,  or  malicious  on- 
position  immeasurably  increased 
the  burdens  of  his  life. 

All  these  facts,  and  many  more 
of  the  same  kind,  I  know,  are  fa- 
miliar to  all  of  you,  but  I  bring 
them  to  your  remembrance  simply 
to  show  how  from  every  angle  of 
the  compass  terrific  storms,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  crushed 
an  ordinary  man,  beat  upon  this 
man's  head. 

But  like  the  giant  Atlantic  ice- 
bergs Abraham  Lincoln  defied  all 
the  winds  to  do  their  worst,  and 
steered  a  straight  course  to  the 
very  end.  He  went  all  the  wav, 
with  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  risht  as  God  gave  him  to  see 
the  right. 
NO  BITTERNESS  OR  RANCOR 
No  bitterness  or  rancor  ever 
soured  his  soul.  The  fountains  of 
his  sympathy  and  understanding 
never  dried  up.  His  inexhaustible 
humor  was  the  marvel  of  those 
who  knew  him.  When  men  least 
expected  it,  that  humor  would 
ease  a  tense  situation  or  hold  a 
crowd  laughing  for  hours. 

But  above  all,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  storms  he  maintained  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  own  soul.  Lincoln 
was  not  always  right,  and  it  was 
probably  not  always  easy  to  get 
along  with  him,  but  no  man,  and 
no  group  of  men,  ever  succeeded 
in     turning     him     from   a   course 


which  he  believed  to  be  right,  i 
When  he  heard  that  his  cabinet 
was  getting  ready  to  tell  him  what 
he  had  to  do,  he  replied,  "The  only 
ruler  is  my  conscience — following 
God  in  it — and  these  men  will  have 
to  learn  that  yet." 

Because  of  that  integritv  of  soul, 
when  Lincoln  was  stirred  by  a 
great  cause  he  rose  to  such  heights 
of  moral  grandeur  that  his  very 
words  became  flames  of  fire,  and 
he  snoke  with  an  eloauence  that 
has  become  both  the  elory  and  the 
despair  of  the  Etnelish  speaking 
world.  The  thousands  of  noble 
dead  at  Gettvsburg  thus  anointed 
bis  lips.  But  listen,  too.  to  the  sub- 
lime eloauence  with  which  his  con- 
science sneaks  just  before  the 
Douglas  debate,  "The  time  has 
come  when  this  truth  shall  be  ut- 
tered, and  I  am  determined  neither 
to  change  nor  modifv  anv  asser- 
tion. I  am  willing,  if  necessary,  to 
nerish  with  it.  If  it  is  decreed  that 
I  shall  go  down  because  of  this 
sneech,  then  let  me  go  down 
b'nked  to  the  truth.  Let  me  die  in 
the  advocacy  of  what  is  right  and 
just." 

Yes,  Lincoln  stood  mi  to  the 
cales  that  beat  upon  him.  They 
deepened  the  furrows  on  his  brow, 
tbev  stooped  his  shoulders,  they 
saddened  his  eyes,  thev  made  him 
look  old  Ions:  before  his  time.  But 
in  suite  of  them  all  he  steered  a 
straight  course  to  the  very  end. 
He  so  maintained  his  heart  of  com- 
passion and  his  integritv  of  soul 
that  in  the  hour  when  he  lay  dving 
Stanton  could  say  of  him,  "There 
lies  the  most  perfect  ruler  of  men 
the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Now  I  ask  you.  what  was  the 
secret  of  Lincoln's  streneth  of 
soul?  How  was  it  that  this  un- 
trained son  of  the  frontier  could 
steer  so  straight  a  course  that  he 
has  won  the  admiration  of  all  man- 
kind? 

THE  MYSTIC  LINCOLN 
Was  it  not  because  like  the 
great  icebergs  the  biggest  part  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  part 
men  could  not  see — the  mystic 
Lincoln?  Was  it  not  that  he  had 
sought  to  submerge  his  life  in  the 
purnoses   of  Almighty  God? 

To  bear  out  this  truth  we  have 
the  unimpeachable  testimony  of 
men  like  William  H.  Herndon,  Lin- 
coln's law  partner  for  more  than 
20  years,  who  knew  him  better 
than  any  one  else  on  this  earth. 
We  have  the  witness  of  his  secre- 
taries, Nicolay  and  Hay.  who  say 
of  him,  "He  held  himself  answer- 
able in  every  act  of  his  career  to  a 
more  august  tribunal  than  any  of 
earth."  We  have  the  exhaustive 
studies   of  W.  E.   Barton,  and   Carl 


HURRICANE  OF  SORROW 
Or  recall  how  the  black  hurri- 
cane of  sorrow  fell  upon  him.  Lin- 
coln knew  little  of  the  joys  of  life. 
Again  and  again  his  great  heart 
was  torn  with  grief  in  the  loss  of 
those  who  were  dearer  than  life  it- 
self to  him.  Early  in  life  the  death 
of  his  mother  left  an  aching  void 
that  the  passage  of  the  years 
could  never  fill.  After  one  brief 
hour  of  love  with  Ann  Rutledge, 
her  untimely  death  plunged  him 
into  such  terrific  grief  that  reason 
staggered.  He  would  not  eat;  he 
could  not  sleep;  he  did  not  want 
to  live.  Again  and  again  he  was 
on  the  verge  of  suicide.  Day  after 
day  for  weeks  his  friends  brought 
him  back  from  lonely  Concord 
cemetery  where  forever  his  heart 
lay  buried.  While  at  Springfield  he 
buried  one  of  his  beloved  children, 
and  later  in  the  midst  of  the  awful 
burdens  of  the  presidency  little 
Willie  died.  Lincoln's  great  frame 
was  choked  with  sobs.  Those 
watching  feared  he  was  losing  his 
mind.  He  suffered  a  sorrow  so 
deep  that  twice  he  had  the  grave 
opened  in  the  vain  hope  that  an- 
other last  look  in  the  dead  face  of 
his  son  might  assuage  his  grief. 

Or  mark  how  the  freezing  bliz- 
zard of  stark  tragedy  struck  him. 
The  greatest  tragedy  of  Lincoln's 
life  was  his  marriage  to  Mary 
Todd.  He  never  would  have  mar- 
ried her  had  he  not,  out  of  the  ten- 
derness of  his  great  heart  once 
promised  her  to  do  so.  On  what 
was  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
his  wedding  he  did  not  appear  at 
all,  and  after  long  hours  of  search- 
ing, he  was  found  in  his  office,  al- 
most insane.  Two  years  later  when 
dressing  for  the  wedding  a  little 
boy  asked  him  where  he  was  going 
and  he  replied,  "Tb  hell,  I  sup-  j 
pose."     And  Mary  Todd,  who  after  i 
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Universal  Characteristics 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  Cited 
in  Dr.  Jaquith's  Address 


Universal  characteristics  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  were  his  basic  virtues, 
his  inner  consciousness  of  right  and 
wrong,  an  intellectual  honesty  in 
searching  for  the  truth,  and  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

Thus  did  Dr.  Harold  C.  Jaquith, 
president  of  Illinois  college,  Jackson- 
ville, characterize  Lincoln  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Abraham  Lincoln  asso- 
ciation in  the  circuit  court  room  this 
afternoon. 

Banquet  Tonight 

The  Lincoln  association  will  spon- 
sor a  dinner  meeting  at  7  p.m.  today 
in  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel.  Association 
members  and  their  guests  will  hear 
an  address  by  Attorney  Charles  Nagel 
of  St.  Louis,  secretary  of  commerce 
and  labor  under  President  Taft.  He 
will  be  introduced  by  Logan  Hay, 
president  of  the  association. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bestor  of  New  York, 
who  attended  the  afternoon  program  i 
as  Dr.  Jaquith's  guest,  will  speak  on 
the  evening  program.  Dr.  Bestor  is 
president  of  Town  Hall,  Inc.,  and 
of  the  Chautauqua  institute. 

Mr.  Hay  presided  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  introducing  Dr.  Jaquith,  who 
in  addition  to  having  made  a  close 
study  of  international,  sociological 
and  historical  subjects  also  is  a  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln's  life  and  achieve- 
ments. His  subject  was  "The  Persist- 
ent Personality  of  Lincoln."* 

"Few  personalities,"  said  Dr.  Ja- 
quith, "have  garnered  more  from 
their  surroundings,  absorbed  more 
from  their  companionships  than  Lin- 
coln. To  stand  where  he  stood,  to 
tread  the  ground  he  trod,  to  read 
the  record  of  what  he  said  or  did 
there,  is  to  save  for  ourselves  that 
which  remains  to  be  saved  from  the 
imperishable. 

"Conscience  Motivating" 

"When  the  progress  of  an  individ- 
ual from  childhood  to  final  attain- 
ment is  along  one  high  plane  of  ex- 
cellence and  the  delineating  line  of 
advance  is  levelled  off,  the  design  for 
living  is  more  easily  understood  and 
explained.  But  when  the  road  of  life 
leads  straight  up  hill,  with  seemingly 
unconquerable  grades  and  insur- 
mountable obstacles  ahead,  then  the 
searchers  after  the  secret  of  success 
must  discover  the  inner  source  of 
sustaining  strength.  Herein  we  find 
the  motivating  power  that  enabled 
Lincoln  to  preserve  in  his  journey  to- 
ward lasting  achievement.  Herein  lay 
the  primary  element  in  Lincoln's  per- 
sistent personality.  He  himself  called 
it  'conscience'." 

The  speaker  recited  incidents  from 
Lincoln's  life  showing  how  he  had 
been  guided  by  a  "conscience  which 
never  betrayed  him,"  and  which  was 
"the  link  with  the  Eternal  on  which 
he  persistently  relied  for  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  right." 

"Education  to  Lincoln  was  a  con- 
tinuing   process,"    said    Dr.    Jaquith. 


"The  absence  of  early  opportunities 
only  spurred  him  to  compensating  en- 
deavor. The  definiteness  of  the  par- 
ticular objectives  quickened  the  men- 
tal machinery  and  credited  him  with 
unusual  accomplishments.  It  was  this 
consistent  purpose  to  master  the  task 
in  hand  fhat  marked  him  for  ulti- 
mate success.  His  was  an  endless 
process  of  self  education,  integrating 
external  elements  into  an  inner  one- 
ness and  creating  within  himself  a 
philosophy  of  culture  and  of  living." 

Phraseology  Unusual 

"His  statements  were  clear,  con-  I 
cise  and  convincing.  His  words  were 
chosen  with  the  care  of  a  connois- 
seur and  warmed  on  the  hearthstone 
of  the  common  man.  They  enfolded 
as  soft,  living  tissue  the  well  knit 
framework  of  his  reason,  they  clung 
to  the  meaning  of  his  sentences.  He 
said  even  common  things  uncom- 
monly well,  and  when  he  left  the 
postern  gate  of  his  inner  life  open  as 
at  Gettysburg,  we  have  a  glimpse  into 
his  very  soul. 

"Lincoln's  inner  life,  his  confident 
reliance  on  his  conscience  to  guide 
him  in  his  resolve  to  know  and  do 
the  right,  his  mental  keenness  and 
integrity  cultivated  through  the  years 
of  arduous  training  were  the  per- 
sistent qualities  of  his  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life.  These  attributes  of 
his  personality  were  harmonized  and 
humanized  by  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare   of   his   fellow   men. 

"This  is  a  picture  of  his  life,  re- 
drawn with  sharpened  reverence  and 
emotionally  colored  by  the  arching 
of  his  rainbow  against  the  storm 
clouds  of  a  nation's  darkened  hour." 
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Day  Address  of  Hon.  Jacob  K. 
Javits,  of  New  York,  Before  the  Joint 
Session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  18,  1953 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  made  before  the  joint  session  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico: 

[Mr.  Javits  addressed  a  few  words  of  greet- 
ing in  Spanish  at  this  point.] 

I  might  say  as  I  start  in  English  that  I 
was  a  little  bit  afraid  that  perhaps  my  begin- 
ning in  Spanish,  which  I  am  delighted  to 
make  as  a  tribute — and  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute— to  the  great  job  that's  being  done  in 
this  Commonwealth,  might  have  gone  over 
with  as  much  amusement  as  the  very  great 
tour  de  force  made  by  Judge  Jorge  Romany 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  watching. 

The  central  importance  of  Puerto  Rico 
not  only  in  the  domestic  but  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  all  too 
little  understood  for  Puerto  Rico  is  a  labora- 
tory of  American  concepts  of  democracy  in 
Latin  America,  of  which  Puerto  Rico,  by 
tradition,  language,  and  culture  remains  very 
much  a  part.  We  meet  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion on  a  particularly  appropriate  day,  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  our  concept  of 
government  as  follows — and  I  quote  his 
words  uttered  in  1854: 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  is 
to  do  for  a  conununity  of  people  whatever 
they  need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all, 
or  cannot  do  so  well  for  themselves,  in  their 
separate  and  individual  capacities.  In  all 
that  the  people  can  individually  do  as  well 
for  themselves,  government  ought  not  to 
interefere."  And  as  I  understand  it  that 
has  been  the  credo  of  your  Commonwealth 
government. 

Lincoln's  great  contribution  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world  was  in  holding  the 
Union  together.  His  memorable  sentiment 
on  that  issue  was  that  "a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

Various  influences  of  total  government! 
now  disturb  the  pan-American  unity  of 
the  Americans  and  threaten  to  divide  them 
by  setting  up  divisive  ideologies  either  in 
the  Nazi  or  Communist  model.  The  pattern 
of  personal  dictatorship  is  not  new  in  Latin 
America  but  the  pattern  of  ideological  dic- 
tatorship is  new  and  more  dangerous.  Now 
Puerto  Rico,  as  American  territory  in  Latin 
America,  is  vital  to  show  two  major  points 
about  the  United  States  to  all  the  Latin 
American  peoples.  First,  the  achievements 
in  individual  and  community  development 
possible  under  the  American  constitutional 
democracy,  and,  second  that  the  United 
States  is  not  imperialistic,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, pursues  the  most  enlightened  policy 
regarding  this  Commonwealth  of  any  nation 
on  earth.  In  the  words  of  President  Truman, 
during  his  administration,  United  States 
policy  respecting  Puerto  Rico  is  that — and 
I  quote — "The  Puerto  Rican  people  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves 
Puerto  Rico's  political  relationship  to  the 
continental  United  States."  This  policy  has 
been  implemented,  first  by  Public  Law  600 
with  which,  I  am  very  happy  to  say,  I  had 


something  to  do  In  the  Congress,  under 
which  complete  self-government  Is  assured 
to  the  people  and  the  Commonwealth  con- 
stitution has  been  created  under  this  law 
and,  second,  by  President  Eisenhower's 
pledge  of  support  for  immediate  statehood 
to  Hawaii,  an  example  clearly  indicating 
that  the  policy  of  the  United  States  admits 
of  statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  as  well  if  the 
people  here  are  not  satisfied  with  their 
unique  experiment  of  a  self-governing  com- 
monwealth within  the  American  constitu- 
tional framework. 

In  this  concept  of  Puerto  Rico  as  a  spiritual 
link  between  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  and  as  a  showcase  of  our  national 
capability  for  achievement  there  is  also  a 
strategic  element.  For  Puerto  Rico  occu- 
pies a  critical  position  on  the  trade  routes 
between  North  and  South  America  as  well 
as  through  the  Panama  Canal.  During  World 
War  II  it  is  estimated  that  as  many  as  250 
ships  were  sunk  by  the  Nazis  in  a  single 
month  in  the  waters  east  of  Puerto  Rico. 
This  emphasizes  the  size  of  our  strategic 
stake  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Many  have  noted  the  fact  that  in  his  broad 
review  of  foreign  policy  in  the  recent  state 
of  the  Union  message  President  Eisenhower 
failed  to  mention  Latin  America.  This 
should  be  taken,  I  believe,  rather  as  an 
emphasis  than  as  a  lack  of  emphasis  upon 
the  solidarity  of  the  Americas,  for  it  is  a 
subject  which  the  President  has  reserved 
for  special  and  sole  attention. 

To  further  illustrate  Puerto  Rico's  stra- 
tegic position  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the 
proposal  reportedly  advanced  by  Rear  Ad- 
miral Barbey  who  until  recently  commanded 
the  Caribbean  Sea  frontier  with  headquar- 
ters in  San  Juan.  Admiral  Barbey  is  re- 
ported to  have  suggested  the  utilization  of 
Puerto  Rican  and  Antilles  group,  Navy,  Air 
and  Army  bases  as  ideal  sites  on  which  to 
train  ships  crews,  Air  Corps  and  Army  troops 
of  Latin  America  in  problems  of  western 
hemispheric  defense.  "Training  of  Latin 
Americans  in  the  United  States,"  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "has  always  been  diffi- 
cult because  of  the  language  barrier  as  well 
as  the  barrier  of  tradition  and  customs.  In 
Puerto  Rico,"  he  pointed  out,  "culture  and 
customs  are  similar  to  those  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  language  barrier  does  not  exist  and 
it  is  an  ideal  area  for  Pan  American  defense 
training."  These  observations  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  commonwealth  need  be  no 
more  affected  in  its  dignity  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  therefore  serving  a  com- 
mon interest  of  the  United  States  in  this 
area  when  it  seeks  mutual  cooperation  and 
aid  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  than  do  the  residents  of  any  of  the 
48  States  or  indeed  the  foreign  recipients 
of  assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram, because  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth may  be  conscious  of  their  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  this 
critical  area.  The  commonwealth  has  al- 
ready shown  its  capability  in  this  respect  by 
establishing  the  point  4  training  program 
which  I  am  informed  has  attracted  400 
trainees  for  technical  assistance  from 
friendly  tropical  areas  all  around  the  free 
world.  This  concept  of  dignity  in  playing 
a  vital  part  in  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
United  States  is  also  intimately  tied  up  with 
the  problems  which  I  know  as  a  New  Yorker 
and  which  relate  to  the  much  discussed  and 
large  migration  of  Puerto  Rican  people  prin- 
cipally to  New  York  City  and  also  to  other 
mainland  areas. 

I  have  a  deep  feeling  that  this  problem 
would  be  much  simpler  if  on  the  one  hand 
Puerto  Rican  people  were  more  conscious  of 
their  proud  heritage  of  Latin-American  cul- 
ture and  tradition  so  useful  and  important 
in  the  whole  complex  of  the  culture  of  our 
country  and  also  if  they  understood  the 
importance  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the  rest  of  the 


United  States,  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  It, 
and  were  properly  proud  of  this  fact.  I  have 
rather  the  feeling  that  so  many  difficulties 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  In  New  York  are 
attributable  to  their  injection  into  a  society 
they  regard  as  new  and  this  without  a  clear 
idea  of  the  contribution  they  themselves  are 
capable  of  making  to  it  and  of  the  contribu- 
tion v/hlch  is  already  being  made  by  their 
native  Commonwealth. 

j  The  compulsion  to  migration  from  Puerto 
Rico  is  well  understood  on  the  mainland  and 
there  is  no  disposition  to  restrict  or  inhibit 
iany  United  States  citizen  from  going  any- 
!  where  he  pleases  within  the  United  States. 
What  is  recognized  as  a  problem  is  that  there 
is  a  compulsion  to  migrate  from  Puerto  Rico 
due  to  a  surplus  of  employables  under  exist- 
ing conditions  and  due  to  pressures  of  inade- 
quate housing,  education  and  other  facilities. 
The  great  progress  made  in  industri 
and  the  outstanding  achievements  of  self- 
i  heip — operation  Bootstrap — under  the  mag- 
nificent leadership  of  your  great  Governor, 
His  Excellency  Luis  Munoz-Marin,  as  imple- 
mented by  your  planning  board,  your  eco- 
nomic development  administration,  and  your 
department  of  agriculture  is  recognized  as  a 
brilliant  achievement  on  the  mainland,  so 
too  is  your  great  record  in  diverting  such  an 
amazing  part  of  your  budget  to  education. 
That  the  problem  is  no  greater  is  a  special 
tribute  to  these  efforts. 

But  considering  Puerto  Rico's  importance 
to  the  United  States  and  the  real  difficulties 
which  are  facing  newly  arrived  Puerto  Rican 
people  in  New  York  City,  I  believe  we  need 
to  do  more  to  help  you  accelerate  your  pro- 
grams so  as  to  reduce  the  compulsion  for 
migration.  So,  for  example,  I  would  like  to 
see  the  Commonwealth  get  aid  for  education, 
especially  for  school  construction,  from  the 
Federal  Government.  I  would  like  to  see 
your  employment  services  assisted  and  I 
would  like  to  see  your  industrialization  pro- 
gram accelerated  with  material  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  very  much  like  the  mutual 
security  program  we  are  operating  in  so 
many  foreign  countries.  I  believe,  too.  that 
the  people  here  should  have,  on  a  fair  basis 
the  underlying  safeguard  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  of  the  mainland. 

A  concerted  effort  needs  to  be  made  by  us 
to  see  that  per  capita  income  now  less  than  a 
third  of  our  average,  in  this  Commonwealth, 
bears  a  more  reasonable  relation  to  that  on 
the  mainland.  We  need,  too,  to  give  urgent 
attention  to  the  allowability  of  Puerto  Rican 
sugar  admitted  into  the  United  States  and 
to  a  rehabilitation  program  to  increase  your 
coffee  production,  and  to  provide  effective 
outlets  for  this  production  thereby  reducing 
our  dependence  on  other  sources.  Finally, 
we  need  a  much  more  effective  program  for 
the  utilization  of  Ptierto  Rican  agricultural 
and  other  workers  throughout  the  United 
I  States  and  the  reconsideration  of  our  re- 
'■  liance  in  this  respect  upon  sources  in  Mexico 
and  the  other  Caribbean  islands.  I  repeat 
i  again,  that  the  free  movement  of  people 
1  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  mainland  must 
'  not  be  interfered  with.  Eight  now  it  repre- 
sents a  marked  contrast  to  the  discrimina- 
tion in  the  McCarran  Immigration  Act 
against  immigration  from  the  Caribbean 
island  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  a  dis- 
crimination referred  to  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  which  I  hope  very  much  the 
Congress  will  soon  correct.  But  the  free 
movement  of  people  between  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  mainland  must  be  a  successful  move- 
ment to  serve  our  joint  purposes. 

I  have  already  outlined  the  measures 
whichT  believe  need  to  be  taken  to  remove 
compulsion  from  this  movement  largely  in 
the  way  of  cooperation  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  would  now  like  to  refer  to 
measures  which  need  to  be  taken,  particu- 
larly in  New  York  City,  where  so  large  a 
settlement  of  Puerto  Rican  people  has  oc- 
curred in  recent  years.  Estimates  as  to 
number  vary  but  there  certainly  are  no  less 
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than  350,000  and  perhaps  more  than  400,000 
Puerto  Rican  people  In  New  York  City  alone, 
of  whom  some  20,000  to  25,000  of  those,  live 
in  the»  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  Their  problems  are 
mainly  housing,  employment  opportunities, 
and  securing  t'aeir  full  civil  rights  as  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  these  deficiencies  which  create 
the  complications  respecting  delinquency 
rates  and  social  integration  about  which  we 
hear  so  much.  I  am  convinced  that  Puertto 
Rican  people  are  extremely  valuable  to  us 
on  the  mainland  and  in  New  York  City. 
They  are  excellent  and  indefatigable  workers 
in  many  fields  in  which  labor  is  short  and 
it  has  always  been  our  tradition  that  new 
people  when  integrated  make  us  all  better 
and  richer.  What  we  need  is  a  concentrated 
effort  to  settle  the  Puerto  Rican  people  into 
our  New  York  community  more  rapidly  and 
help  those  who  are  not  to  remain  to  find  a 
useful  place  elsewhere  in  our  broad  country. 

A  good  deal  is  being  done  by  the  New  York 
City  authorities,  by  civic  groups,  by  the  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  New  York,  which  is  doing  an  especially 
fine  job,  and  by  some  excellent  leadership 
among  the  Puerto  Rican  community  itself, 
but  not  enough.  We  are  woefully  lacking  in 
adequate  facilities  for  training  the  new- 
comers in  specific  skills,  in  assuring  them 
decent  housing  at  reasonable  cost,  in  dili- 
gently protecting  their  civil  rights,  and  in 
aiding  those  who  wish  to  resettle  outside 
New  York  where,  particularly  in  agricultural 
areas,  there  is  so  much  demand  for  them. 
In  this  respect,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  finan- 
cial subvention  with  Federal  Government 
help  for  a  period  of  training  followed  by 
resettlement  would  not  be  wiser  than  the 
cost  involved  in  New  York  City's  trying  to 
keep  up  with  and  provide  for  all  who  arrive 
from  Puerto  Rico — whether  they  would  like 
to  remain  there  or  not — solely  out  of  its  own 
resources. 

A  great  contribution  can  be  made  from 
here  to  the  Puerto  Rican  community  in  New 
York.  Most  of  them  have  families  here  and 
are  justly  proud  of  their  Puerto  Rican  ori- 
gin. Self  help  and  mutual  cooperation 
preached  from  here,  a  reassertion  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Puerto  Rican  tradition,  also 
coming  from  here  can  help  enormously  all 
concerned  in  New  York,  and  on  the  main- 
land in  general. 

I  hope,  my  friends — and  I'm  very  sensible 
of  the  great  honor  which  you  paid  me  in 
taking 'time  from  your  labors  to  hear  me  on 
this  subject — I  hope  that  I  have  made  clear 
the  integral  place  of  Puerto  Rico  and  its 
people  in  the  whole  United  States  and  its 
future  which  so  many  of  us  on  the  mainland 
see  and  understand  very  clearly.  Puerto  Rico 
can  take  great  pride  in  its  role  as  a  Com- 
monwealth within  the  framework  of  the 
United  States  for  what  it  has  done  cultural- 
ly, economically,  and  stategically,  and  for  its 
even  more  illustrious  tomorrows.  The 
Puerto  Rican  people,  in  my  view — and  I  say 
this  with  deep  conviction — are  indeed  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  all 
of  the  150  million  people  of  Latin  America, 
and  in  turn  their  interpreters  to  us. 
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ess,  but  they  claim  such  losses  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  gain  our  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

To  take  care  of  such  import  injuries,  lib- 
eral trade  advocates  are  suggesting  use  of 
existing  and  a  proposed  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral programs  (particularly  area  redevelop- 
ment proposals)  designed  for  an  entirely 
different  purpose.  These  are  Government 
dole  and  subsidy  programs  designed  to  assist 
communities  beset  with  unemployment  due 
to  depleted  natural  resources,  or  technologi- 
cal production  changes,  or  the  migration  of 
industries  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

WHAT     IS     MEANT    BY     GOVERNMENT    DOLES     AND 
SUBSIDIES    FOR    IMPORT    INJURY 

Domestic  industry  and  its  employees  un- 
able to  compete  with  imports  would  go  out 
of  business,  give  up  their  jobs,  or  find  other 
businesses  and  jobs. 

Workers  who  lost  jobs  would  be  given  a 
Government  dole  until  they  found  other 
jobs,  and  retraining  for  new  jobs  wherever 
and  whenever  they  could  find  them. 

The  local  communities  affected  by  the  un- 
employment and  closing  of  the  plants, 
would  be  given  an  assortment  of  Govern- 
ment loans,  Government  advice,  and  other 
assistance.  Both  displaced  employees  and 
the  communities  would  become  wards  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

DANGER    IN    SUCH    A    COURSE 

Reliance  on  Government  subsidies  and 
doles,  instead  of  present  safeguards,  to  deal 
with  import  injury  puts  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  foreign  countries — their  industries 
and  their  workers — ahead  of  our  own  welfare 
and  progress. 

It  jeopardizes  our  economic  growth  and 
the  creation  of  new  jobs. 

Government  subsidies  and  doles  are  pallia- 
tives. They  do  not  attack  the  cause  of 
import    injury. 

THIS     IS     THE     ISSUE PREVENTION     OR     REPAIR? 

What  is  best  for  America  and  our  friends? 

Is  it  not  best  to  prevent  loss  of  jobs  and 
Job  opportunities? 

Why  not  maintain  our  fences  atop  the  cliff; 
instead  of  letting  them  decay  and  substi- 
tuting a  first-aid  station  in  the  valley  below? 


Farmer  Footing  the  Bill  for  Rising 
Market  Costs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  8,  1962 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  have  been  so  many  er- 
roneous and  misleading  headlines  and 
news  articles  concerning  farm  price  sup- 
ports that  it  is  refreshing  when  a  news- 
paper like  the  Fargo  Forum,  of  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  carries  an  editorial  which  puts 
farm-price  supports  in  their  true  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  one  of  the  best  and  most  ac- 
curate editorials  I  have  ever  read  in  a 
long  while  entitled  "Farmer  Footing  the 
Bill  for  Rising  Market  Costs,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  27  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Farmer  Footing  the  Bill  for  Rising  Market 
Costs 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer  food 
dollar  dipped  to  38  cents  last  year,  down  1 
cent  from  1960  to  match  1969.  The  farmer's 
share  has  been  slipping  since  1951  when  it 
was  49  cents. 

An  Agricultural  Department  marketing  re- 
port showed  that  the  reduced  farm  share 
reflected  a  2  percent  increase  in  charges  for 
processing  and  marketing  farm  products. 
Farm  prices  for  food  products  declined  1 
percent. 

Yet  it  is  the  price  of  food  in  the  big  cities 
in  the  East  that  is  helping  to  generate  op- 
position to  any  kind  of  a  farm  program  that 
would  help  the  growers  of  the  Great  Plains 
States.  The  farm  program  critics  complain 
again  and  again  that  the  farmer  is  being 
spoon-fed  by  the  Government.  Yet  these 
same  critics  would  complain  bitterly  if  the 
farmer  could  require  that  the  price  tag  on 
food  in  the  supermarket  show  the  farmer's 
share  compared  to  the  share  paid  the  trans- 
portation firms,  the  processers,  and  the  retail 
markup. 

All  these,  plus  taxes,  of  course,  are  part  of 
the  food  dollar.  But  it  is  the  farmer  who 
gets  the  blame  when  food  prices  soar.  In 
recent  years  the  cost  of  food  is  much  more 
easily  explained  by  the  rising  trend  of  wages 
paid  in  the  transportation,  processing,  and 
retail  fields. 

The  trouble  is  that  as  these  costs  rise, 
the  increases  are  not  added  to  the  price 
of  food  in  the  market,  but  taken  away  from 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  food  dollar. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  who  preach 
for  control  of  farm  production  find  so  much 
support  amongst  the  farmers  themselves  in 
many  areas. 


Lincoln  Day  in  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  8,  1962 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  ded- 
ication in  Israel  of  an  Abraham  Lin- 
coln building  on  the  campus  of  Bar-Ilan 
University  presented  an  opportunity  to 
emphasize  once  more  the  strong  cul- 
tural and  historic  bonds  that  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel. 
Bar-Ilan  University  is  an  American  pat- 
terned institution  for  liberal  arts,  sci- 
ences, and  humanities.  The  building 
erected  with  American  help  will  be  used 
for  the  study  of  physics,  and  thus  stands 
as  a  symbol  also  of  modern  science  in 
the  ancient  Middle  East.  Commissioner 
Bernard  Katzen,  who  delivered  the  Lin- 
coln Day  address  at  the  university,  is 
a  consistent  advocate  of  aid  to  Israel's 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  it 
is  especially  fitting  that  his  efforts  in 
making  this  building  possible  be  recog- 
nized in  this  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord the  address  by  Commissioner  Ber- 
nard Katzen,  of  New  York,  at  the  Lincoln 
commemorative  exercise  held  on  the 
campus  of  Bar-Han  University,  Ramat 
Gan,  Israel,  on  February  12,  1962,  to- 
gether with  a  press  release  from  the 
office  of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  con- 


taining a  message  to  be  read  at  the  com- 
memorative exercises. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Lincoln  Day  Address  by  Commissioner  Ber- 
nard Katzen  at  Occasion  of  Lincoln  Com- 
memorative Exercise  Held  at  Campus  of 
Bar-Ilan  University,  February  12,  1962 
As  I  stand  before  you  today,  I  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  humility  and  an  abiding  joy  to  serve 
once  more  as  a  link  between  this  great  Uni- 
versity of  Bar-Ilan  and  my  country.  When 
I  came  to  Israel  several  years  ago,  we  planned 
and  dreamed  together  about  the  expansion  of 
Bar-Ilan.  I  was  proud  and  happy  to  serve 
as  the  catalyst  in  blending  the  aspirations 
of  our  two  countries  through  common  ap- 
preciation of  learning.  How  especially  felic- 
itous is  this  occasion,  when  the  speaker,  the 
day,  the  building  and  the  country  form  a 
unique  combination.  The  speaker,  a  com- 
missioner of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
Against  Discrimination — a  government 
agency  dedicated  to  achieving  equally  of 
opportunity  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin — appointed  by  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  himself  a  dynamic 
protagonist  of  Lincoln's  philosophy  and 
ideals;  associated  on  the  commission  with 
the  Hon.  Ogden  R.  Reid.  former  Ambassador 
to  Israel,  so  beloved  in  this  land,  whose  own 
beliefs  and  the  traditions  of  his  family  re- 
flect their  true  love  for  equality  and  hu- 
manity. The  day  is  February  12,  the  birth- 
day of  the  Great  Emancipator.  The  building 
is  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Building  located  on 
the  campus  of  a  notable  institution  of  learn- 
ing— Bar-Ilan  University.  The  country  is 
the  land  of  the  Bible — Israel. 

I  remember  vividly  the  privilege  I  enjoyed 
of  receiving  a  visit  from  the  late,  revered 
Dr.  Pinchas  Churgin,  the  founder  and  then 
president  of  Bar-Ilan  University.  This  dis- 
tinguished, modest  and  dedicated  educator 
sat  in  my  office  and  talked  of  Bar-Ilan,  then 
in  its  infancy.  He  told  me  of  his  hopes  and 
dreams  for  the  university,  of  how  it  was 
patterned  after  our  own  American  univer- 
sities though  set  in  a  religious  background. 
He  envisioned  the  time  when  this  university 
would  not  only  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  educational  structure  of  Israel,  but 
would  attract  scholars  from  all  over  the 
world. 

Today,  a  new  physics  building,  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Building,  stands  for  all  to  see. 
Dr.  Ronald  A.  Weitzman  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity holds  the  American  Chair  in  Psychol- 
ogy in  your  university,  and  many  countries 
are  represented  in  the  student  body  of  this 
great  world  center  of  learning.  Our  hopes 
and  dreams  have  come  true.  In  a  deeper 
sense,  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  free  and 
independent  nation  is  also  a  dream  come 
true.  It  is  the  realization  of  the  yearning  of 
the  Jewish  people  for  centuries.  This  dream 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  good 
will  the  world  over.  They  saw  Israel  as  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed  and  a  land  where 
freedom  and  human  dignity  would  find  full 
expression.  It  is.  in  part,  a  realization  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  own  vision  of  freedom 
and  equality.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  Lin- 
coln's firm  and  unwavering  faith  in  the  in- 
herent dignity  of  man.  It  is.  therefore,  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  we  gather  here  today  in 
the  land  of  Israel  to  pay  tribute  to  Lincoln, 
who  has  become  a  symbol  of  man's  struggle 
for  freedom,  not  only  in  his  day  and  in  his 
country,  but  throughout  the  centuries  and 
throughout  the  world. 

At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  15, 
1865,  as  Edwin  McMasters  Stanton,  the  then 
Secretary  of  War.  witnessed  Lincoln  drawing 
his  last  breath,  he  gave  poignant  expression 
to  the  martyrdom  in  these  unforgetable 
words,  "Now,  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 
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cultures  into  the  unity  of  a  new  civilization. 
They  maintained  throughout  every  ordeal 
the  original  moral  heritage  which  had  in- 
spired their  underlying  unity  of  purpose." 

As  your  nation  and  ours  are  linked  in  our 
common  endeavor — liberating  the  peoples  of 
the  world  from  the  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  jungles  of  the  past — we  face  forces  of 
conflict  loose  in  the  world. 

Israel,  surrounded  by  enemies,  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  resistance  to  those  who  would 
rob  free  peoples  of  their  liberty  and  his- 
torical mission.  Lincoln,  too,  resisted 
slavery  at  all  costs.  The  precedent  of  Israel 
and  the  example  of  Lincoln,  should  give 
impetus  to  the  surge  for  freedom  all  over 
the  world. 

We  have  many  gains  to  build  upon  as  well 
as  evils  to  overcome.  There  is  a  steadily 
increasing  standard  of  living  for  people 
throughout  the  world;  there  is  new  knowl- 
edge of  space  and  of  our  own  world;  there 
are  the  beginnings  in  the  U.N.  of  a  world 
order  based  on  human  rights  and  grounded 
in  reason,  not  force;  and  there  is  the  growth 
of  many  new  nations  of  freemen. 

It  is  truly  heartwarming  to  see  your  Na- 
tion and  ours  linked  in  the  joint  mission  of 
giving  help  to  the  newly  emerging  African 
countries.  This  partnership  of  our  older 
democracy  with  your  younger  and  vibrant 
democracy  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Africa 
and  Africans  takes  on  a  deeper  significance 
from  the  fact  that  these  new  democracies 
are  emerging  in  the  very  land  from  which 
slaves  were  once  cruelly  abducted.  I  think 
of  the  students  from  Africa  attracted  to 
Israel  by  the  breadth  of  its  purposes  and  the 
illustrious  quality  of  its  teaching.  I  know 
of  the  welcome  which  greeted  them  here,  of 
your  deep  concern  for  their  intellectual 
growth  and  well-being,  and  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  thousands  back  in  their  home- 
lands as  well. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  students  from  Africa,  Asia 
and  so  many  countries  of  the  world  and 
you,  the  students  of  Israel,  using  your  brains 
and  talents  as  instruments  of  pure  science 
and  of  ultimate  truth,  who  render  the  great- 
est tributes  to  Lincoln  and  all  he  stands  for. 
Yours  is  the  spirit  that  spells  survival  in  a 
world  of  crisis  and,  more  importantly,  rein- 
forces our  worthiness  to  survive.  Yours  is 
the  dream  which  your  country  and  mine  are 
steadily  forging  into  a  living  reality.  No 
words  of  mine  can  honor  Lincoln  as  truly  as 
your  daily  search  for  wisdom  and  beauty 
honors  him. 

Throughout  Lincoln's  life,  there  was  em- 
phasis upon  deeds,  not  words  alone,  as  the 
ultimate  test,  the  true  tribute.  This  thought 
was  expressed  by  Lincoln  with  a  special 
poignancy  in  his  brief  but  unforgettable 
address  at  the  dedication  services  of  the 
Gettysbiirg  Military  Cemetery.  Edward 
Everett,  former  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  who 
had  spoken  for  2  hours  on  that  occasion  be- 
fore Lincoln  rose  to  address  the  gathering, 
later  wrote  to  the  President  saying :  "I  should 
be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I  came 
as  near  the  central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  2 
hours  as  you  did  in  2  minutes." 

In  those  2  minutes,  Lincoln  epitomized  not 
only  the  central  idea  of  that  occasion  but 
the  central  idea  of  his  own  life,  and  the  cen- 
tral idea  of  our  common  endeavor  as  we  face 
the  critical  days  of  the  present  and  build  to- 
gether for  the  future. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  today  on 
Lincoln  by  letting  his  own  thoughts  flow 
through  to  you  in  the  crowning  message  of 
his  lifetime — the  Gettysburg  Address.  The 
words  are  imperishable.  They  will  forever 
strike  a  responsive  chord  In  the  hearts  of 
free  men  and  they  are  particularly  applicable 
to  your  own  struggles,  to  your  own  dreams 
and  to  your  own  high  purposes: 

The  Lincoln  Gettysburg  Address  will  be  de- 
livered by  Aviva  Gershuni,  a  student  of  Bar- 
Ilan  University. 


[Press  release] 
State  of  New  York, 

Executive  Chamber, 

Albany. 

Governor  Rockefeller  will  present  an  en- 
graved portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln  today 
to  Commissioner  Bernard  Katzen  of  the 
State  commission  against  discrimination, 
which  will  be  hung  in  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Building  of  Bar-Ilan  University,  Israel. 
Commissioner  Katzen  will  present  the  por- 
trait and  a  New  York  State  flag  to  the  uni- 
versity when  he  makes  the  Lincoln  Day  ad- 
dress there  on  February  12. 

The  Lincoln  portrait  is  a  signed  engrav- 
ing by  William  Edgar  Marshall  (1837-1906) 
and  was  done  in  1886. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  reissue  of  a  portrait 
of  Lincoln  which  Marshall  painted  and  en- 
graved in  1865. 

Marshall  was  born  in  New  York  City  and 
began  engraving  at  a  watchcase  factory  at 
the  age  of  17.  In  1856,  he  began  portrait 
engraving  and  became  highly  proficient.  In 
1863  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  portraiture 
under  Couture,  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1865  when  he  undertook  the  por- 
trait of  Lincoln. 

In  addition  to  the  portrait,  Governor 
Rockefeller  also  gave  a  message  to  Commis- 
sioner Katzen  to  be  read  at  the  commemo- 
rative ceremonies  at  Bar-Ilan  University  on 
Lincoln's  birthday. 

The  message  said  in  part: 

"Please  convey  my  warm  personal  greet- 
ings to  Dr.  Tuvia  Bar-Ilan,  acting  director 
general  of  the  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing which  bears  his  revered  father's  name; 
to  the  learned  faculty,  to  the  students  of 
the  university,  and  to  all  the  distinguished 
guests  present  at  the  ceremony.  In  ex- 
tending this  greeting  I  express  the  abiding 
sentiment  and  good  will  of  all  the  people  of 
the  Empire  State  toward  the  people  of 
Israel. 

"When  I  learned  that  you  were  to  de- 
liver the  Lincoln  Day  address  at  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Physics  Building  of  Bar-Ilan 
University,  it  seemed  to  me  appropriate  to 
ask  you  to  present  to  the  university  this  en- 
graved portrait  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
as  a  token  of  the  shared  ideals  of  brother- 
hood and  equality  of  opportunity  which 
animate  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Empire  State.  As  one  whose  life 
is  devoted  to  the  realization  of  Lincoln's 
ideals,  you  are  eminently  fitted  to  make  this 
presentation. 

"It  is  a  privilege  to  share  through  you 
in  the  ceremony  commemorating  Lincoln  as 
a  symbol  of  greatness  not  alone  for  his 
time  but  for  all  time,  and  not  alone  for 
America  but  for  all  mankind." 
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THE  GREAT  EMANCIPATOR 
Lincoln  was  endowed  with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  a  great  abiUty  to  tell  -ra- 
tives.  His  natural  ability  for  orating,  together  with  g 

couraged  him  to  study  law  and  the  barter  0f  slaves 

b„,  s^r^tarss^»  *  is  .o — .-. — - 

those  oppressed  people.  him    R  has  been  quoted  that  he 

^ZIVSZ^ »CSU  .0  do  a  hind  deed  „o  -e,  ho„ 

"nt:  Ta  ,„B  oabin.  He  rose  to  the  ^j^sS^^  £££ 
me»t  With  honest  old  Abe  a.     he  he m the   Sh.p   o  a  ^  ^ 

suffering  and  failure  ""^  '"^       'iei  and  beeame  one  of  the  most  beioved 
defeat  and  disappointments,  he  rose  above 
of  Ameriean  statesmen.--.tafc  Forge. 


Jenkins,  Judge  James  C. 


LINCOLN  IS  STILL 
INSPIRATION  TODAY  iv 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  s-avtor  of  the 
American  Union;  Washington,  tin 
Father  of  his  Country;  Lincoln,  the 
rather  of  Hie  new  birth  "f  freedom 
ml  regenerated  republic;  Washing- 
on,  the  author  of  the  Farewell  Ad- 
Lincoln,  'the  author  of  the  Ora 
lion  at  Gettysburg;  Washington,  the 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen; 
\braham  Lincoln,  a  present  co-tenanl 


Judge  Jenkins  Delivers  Eloquent  !"f  the  highest  place  in  the  affection: 

to  '  !  of   their  hundred   million   countrymen, 

Address  on  the  Martyr. 


Judge  .lames  ('.  Jenkins,  formerly 
of  the  Philippine  Courts,  to  which  h« 
had  heen  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  was  the  orator  of  the  eve- 
ning- at  the  Republican  Club  of  the 
Ninth  Assembly  District,  at  a  patriotic  !  Lincoln, 
meeting  held  at  the  clubhouse,  7(504  1  "Lloyd-Geo 
Fourth   avenue,    last   night. 

The  Judge  said  in  part: 


n  forty-eight  States  of  the  most  pow- 
erful and  thoroughly  united  Federal 
mion    the   world    has   ever   known. 

"In  a  very  true  sense,  and  it  is  per- 
laps  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  en- 
ire  history  of  the  present  war,  the 
ause  of  the  Allies  finds  its  deepest 
nspiration  in  the  character,  the  prin- 
ciples, the  convictions,  the  utterance 
,nd     the     achievements     of     Abraham 


the  foremost  Eng- 
lish statesman  of  the  day,  finds  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  the  soul  of 
the  present  contest  for  the  enfran- 
"With  the  eventful  struggle  that  chisement  of  Europe  in  the  words  of 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the!  our  backwoods  President,  which  he 
institutions  which  we  now  enjoy  must  j  quotes  as  the  justification  of  the  policy 
be  forever  linked  in  memory  the  of  the  Al 
name   oi    the   great    Washington.  "In    thi 

"With        the        sanguinary        conflict  I  inaugural 
waged   for   the   liberation   of    4,000:01)0  I  says,    '1    v 


rds 


'W' 


ho 


ing  paragraph  of  his 
ess  as  Premier  '  he 
ike  to  quote  the  well 
if  Abraham  Lincoln: 
le  war  for  an  object. 
:t;  the  war  will  end 
ct  has  been  attained. 
will    never    end 


human    beings    and    the.  perpetuitj 

those     institutions     must     be    ever 

soeiated     the    name    of    the    immortal  I  a    worthy    ( 

Lincoln.  I 'when    that 

"The  establishment  of  the  American  |  Under    God. 
republic   immortalized     'the    Father   of    until    that    lime.' 

His  Country,'  -and  has  made  his  name  |  "Those  were  the  words  uttered  by 
the  synonym  of  Anglo-Republicanism  Lincoln  at  the  height  of  our  own  Civil 
throughout   the   world.  I  War.   and   those   are   the   - 

"The    preservation    of    the    republic  i  are  ringing  out  today 
after     one     of     the     most    momentous  t  wide    bat"" 
and   bloody   struggles   in   the  annals   of 
mankind     has  thrown   a  halo  of  glory 
around  the  name  of  Lincoln,  and  made 
him  known  in  the  remotest  corner  of 


lofichb 


the  globe  as  the  friend   of  the  down- 
trodden, the  Emancipator  of  a  Raee- 
the  savior  of   his  country. 

Re-elected   to  his  more  than  r'oy; 


position    by   an    honorable   and    aston-  j  racy.' 
ishing  unanimity  that  was  rare  in  past         "And 


which 
er  the  world  - 
f    the     present     in- 
comparable     struggle,      sounding     the 
death    knell    of    tyranny    and    ushering 
in  the  reign  of  liberty. 

"When  the  eyes  of  the  immortal 
emancipator  closed  in  death  Seward. 
bis  great  Secretary,  exclaimed:  'Now 
i-e  belongs  to  humanity,  because  he 
he    enshrined    reality    of    democ- 


history,  he  dedicated  himself  anew 
the  unfinished  work  with  the  same 
spirit  and  zeal.  "Malice  toward  none, 
[charity  for  all,  and  firmness  in  the 
ight"  as  God  gave  him  to  see  the 
ight,  while  almost  universal  accla- 
imation  accorded  him  pre-eminent 
wisdom,  firmness  of  purpose,  exalted 
patriotism  and  genuine  statesmanship. 
"But  here,  in  this  meridian  of  his 
strength,  power,  honor  and  useful- 
ness; on  this  summit  of  earthly 
grandeur  and  glory,  with  the  future 
prosperity,  power  and  greatness  of  the 
country  before  him,  he  fell,  a  martyr- 
to  his  honored  principles  and  for  the 
liberty  he  had  loved  so  well.  And  as 
he  fell  he  bequeathed  to  his  country 
all  the  honor  he  had  so  nobly  won, 
leaving  his  name  written  in  the  proud- 
est place  of  the  proudest  history  of  j 
the  freest  people  that  ever  dwelt  upon  | 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

"George    Washington,    the    founder;  j 


todav  the  nations  enlisted  in  j 
the  grim  and  final  struggle  against  j 
autocracy  find  their  sustaining  inspir-  I 
ation  in  the  spiritual  leadership  of  | 
Abraham  Lincoln." 


Johnson,    Governor 
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Lincoln  was  a  genius.  He  saw  clearly  the  problems  of  his  time,  and  his  state  papers 
and  public  utterances  show  that  he  also  foresaw  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to'the  pres- 
ent day  lying  in  great  combinations  of  capital,  with  their  often  sinister  influence  upon 
legislation  and  public  administration.  He  saw  not  only  freedom  for  the  negro,  but  the 
rights  of  the  common  people  universally,  and  he  stated  them  boldly  and  plainly  when 
men  occupied  in  shaping  policies  of  the  country  gave  these  rights  scarcely  a  thought. 
Lincoln's  vision  was  not  simply  that  of  a  statesman;  it  was  a  prophet's,  and  time  has 
vindicated  his  every  public  act  and  utterance.  His  life  and  death  are  America's  greatest 
inheritance,  and  his  memory  its  greatest  inspiration. — Governor  Johnson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN. 

I  grew  to  manhood  in  the  mid-period  of  the  republic.  The  keynote  of  the  popular 
aspiration  was  love  for  the  Union.  It  was  intense,  overmastering,  all-persuasive.  The 
merest  handful  at  the  North,  scarcely  more  than  a  group  at  the  South,  ventured  a  discord. 
But  when  the  final  trial  came  the  one  American  who  held  to  the  keynote  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.    He  could  not  be  diverted  from  it.    He  stood,  Doric,  the  embodiment  of  the  Union. 

God  rules  the  world,  the  winds  and  the  waves.  He  raises  mortals  to  the  skies  and 
He  casts  them  down  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  Abraham  Lincoln  He  gave  us 
a  symbol  of  American  liberty  and  a  type  of  American  manhood  which  might  be  marked 
and  known  of  all  men  and  seen  from  afar;  gnarled  of  bark,  fine  of  grain,  of  fiber  solid  and 
of  texture  rare;  adapted  to  all  uses  and  capable  of  exquisite  polish.  In  his  career  we 
may  learn  what  an  American  partisan  ought  to  be  as  distinguished  from  what  he 
ought  not  to  be.  We  only  need  to  read  the  documentary  history  of  his  administration 
to  discover  that  he  was  not  merely  in  intellect  the  foremost  man  of  his  time,  but  that 
in  character  he  ranks  with  the  few  great  men  of  all  time.  In  collision  with  him  the  rest 
appear  but  as  pasteboard  men.  He  grows  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  the  longer 
we  survey  him. 

True  to  his  ideals,  he  never  missed  the  one  of  the  moment;  though  facing  a  constant 
stress  of  weather,  sorely  tried  from  hour  to  hour,  he  never  lost  his  balance  or  tore  a  passion 
to  tatters.  His  was  the  genius  of  common  sense,  the  soul  of  common  honesty.  Know- 
ing the  people,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  judged  its  distemper,  and  was 
ready  with  a  remedy.  I  have  said  that  he  was  a  Republican  partisan.  In  point  of  fact 
he  was  an  old  conscience  Whig,  commissioned  by  God  to  steer  the  bark  of  the  Union 
through  the  two  extremes  and  to  rescue  it  from  shipwreck.  He  was  an  anti-slavery  man; 
but  he  was  never  an  abolitionist.  He  became  a  war  commander;  but  he  still  stood  in 
awe  of  the  constitution  and  his  oath  as  a  magistrate.  His  one  aim,  his  single  purpose, 
was  to  save  the  Union,  with  or  without  siavery.     ....... 

Born  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  hovel;  reared  in  penury,  squalor,  with  no  gleam 
of  light  or  fair  surrounding;  without  graces,  actual  or  acquired;  without  name  or  fame  or 
official  training,  it  was  reserved  for  this  strange  being,  late  in  life,  to  be  snatched  from 
obscurity,  raised  to  supreme  command  at  a  supreme  moment,  and  intrusted  with  the 
destiny  of  a  nation. 

The  great  leaders  of  his  party,  the  most  experienced  and  accomplished  public  men 
of  the  day,  were  made  to  stand  aside,  were  sent  to  the  rear,  whilst  this  fantastic  figure  was 
led  by  unseen  hands  to  the  front  and  given  the  reins  of  power.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
we  were  for  him  or  against  him;  wholly  immaterial.  That,  during  four  years,  carrying 
with  them  such  a  weight  of  responsibility  as  the  world  never  witnessed  before,  he  filled 
the  vast  space  allotted  him  in  the  eyes  and  actions  of  mankind,  is  to  say  that  he  was 
inspired  of  God,  for  nowhere  else  could  he  have  acquired  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue. 
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Johnson,  Lewis  D. 

Pasadena  Artist  and  Writer 

Lectures  at  John  Marshall 


.  LINCOLN  AUTHORITY 

Lewis    D.    Johnson    (Center)    With    Juliette    Dominie,    Girls'    Travel 
Club,  Left,  and  Miss  Lyndell  M.  Michnere,  Advisor 


Friday,  April  1,  Lewis  D. 
jhnWH^Pasadena  artist,  gave  an 
lustrateav  lecture  to  a  club  as- 
sembly, ofNonnroximately  700  stu- 
dents, at  theWbhn  Marshall  Junior 
High  School,  on  "The  Statues  of 
Lincoln."  He  was  the  guest  01  the 
Girls'  Travel  Club. 

Mr-  Johnson  has  spent  thirty 
:years  collecting  Lincoln  pictures 
and  is  known  as  one  of  the  best 
(authorities  on  Lincoln  in  this 
country.  Collecting  information  and 
pictures  of  Lincoln  is  his  hobby. 

Many     of     the     pictures     which 


showed  snapshots  and  sketches  of 
the  statues  of  Lincoln  throughout 
the  United  States,  were  sketches  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  himself,  who  considers 
Lincoln  the  greatest  man  in  history. 

Miss  Lyndell  MY  Michener,  ad- 
viser of  the  Girls'  Travel  Club,  ar- 
ranged the  program,  and  Juliet 
Dominie,  president,   presided. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  former 
newspaperman,  is  returning  to 
Marshall  to  speak  to  the  news 
writing  classes  and  the  Publicity 
Bureau  in  the  near  future,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Bess  Tye,  instructor. 
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Lincoln's  Act  Freed 
Whites,  Too-Lyndon 


[Chicago  Tribune   Press   Service] 

Washington,  Feb.  12  —  Presi- 
dent Johnson  led  the  nation  to- 
day in  celebrating  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  calling  the 
great  emancipator  "a  teacher, 
not  just  to  his  people,  black 
and  white  alike,  but  to  all  hu- 
manity." 

"It  has  required  the  hard 
lessons  of  a  hundred  years  to 
make  us  realize,  as  he  did, 
that  emancipating  the  Negro 
was  an  act  of  liberation  for 
whites,"  Johnson  said  in  noon 
remarks  at  the  Lincoln  memo- 
rial. 

"In  a  world  long  troubled  by 
the  curse  of  racism,  there  is 
a  commanding  clarity  in  Lin- 
coln's belief  that  no  man  can 
truly  live  in  creative  equality 
when  society  imposes  the  irra- 
tional spiritual  poverty  of  dis- 
crimination on  any  man." 
Dedication  to  Union 

Johnson  said  Lincoln,  born  in 
a  log  cabin  in  Hardin  county, 
Ky.,  in  1809  —  158  years  ago 
today  —  "did  not  come  to  the 
Presidency  with  any  set  of  full- 
blown theories,  but  rather  with 


a  mystical  dedication  to  the 
Union  and  an  unyielding  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  republic." 

The  President  said  Lincoln 
"forced  himself  to  confront 
changing  reality"  in  forming 
new  policy  for  the  government, 
as  best  illustrated  by  Lincoln's 
views  on  the  race  question. 

"At  the  onset  of  the  Civil 
war,  his  position  was  one  of 
personal  abhorrence  towards 
slavery,"  Johnson  said.  "But 
his  main  political  objective  was 
to  maintain  the  union,  not  to 
eliminate  slavery.  Gradually 
he  became  convinced  that  to 
restore  the  Union  it  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  slavery." 

Impossible  to  Hold  View 

Initially,  Johnson  said,  Lin- 
coln accepted  "the  received 
wisdom  of  his  time''  to  ad- 
vocate separation  of  whites  and 
the  freed  slaves,  "but  Lincoln's 
remorseless  realism  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  this 
view  for  long."  Leading  Negro 
spokesmen   of  the  time   were 

[Continued  on  page  10,  col.  5] 


LINCOLN'S  ACT 

LIBERATION  FOR 
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[Continued  from  first  page] 

demanding  full  rights  as 
Americans,  he  said. 

"So  Lincoln  began  his  trou- 
bled journey  towards  a  new 
concept  which  would  go  beyond 
theories  of  black  power  or 
white  power."  he  said,  "beyond 
the  ancient  blinders  of  racism 
to  the  establishment  of  a  multi- 
racial community  in  which  a 
man's  pride  in  his  racial  origins 
would  be  wholly  consistent  with 
his  commitment  to  the  common 
endeavor." 

Johnson  said  opportunities  for 
growth,  learning  and  common 
prosperity  have  been  lost  be- 
cause of  racial  hatred,  which  he 
termed  "man's  ancient  curse 
and  present  shame." 

"The  true  liberators  of  man- 
kind have  always  been  those 
who  showed  men  another  way 
to  live  than  by  hating  their 
brothers,-'  he  said. 
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JOHNSON  ON  LINCOLN: 
A  CIVIL  RIGHTS  PLEDGE 


By    Douglas   Kiker 

"™     Of  The  Herald  Tribune  Stall 

WASHINGTON. 

In  honoring  the  man  who 
preserved  the  Union  and  freed 
the  slaves,  President  Johnson 
yesterday  took  the  occasion 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  165th 
birthday  to  criticize  Right- 
wing  extremism  and  to  prom- 
ise that  he  will  work  for  the 
total  integration  of  Negroes 
Into  national  life. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  a  lot  to 
say  about  the  Right-wing 
movement  during  his  cam- 
paign against  Barry  Gold- 
water  last  fall,  but  yesterday 
marked  the  first  time  he  has 
spoken  of  it  since  then. 

"Today,  more  than  ever, 
we  are  a  house  united,"  he 
proclaimed  at  a  White  House 
luncheon  given  in  honor  of 
the  Civil  War  President. 

"But  let  no  one  think  the 
forces  of  division,  so  vocal  a 
few  months  ago,  are  forever 
crushed.  Those  who  would 
sacrifice  Union  to  their  own 
will  are  always  alert  to  new 
opportunity.  We  must  be 
equally  alert  to  danger  in  the 
unending  battle  to  preserve 
the  Union." 

Turning  to  civil  rights,  he 
chose  a  theme  he  often  has 
used— that  modern  America 
has  a  duty  to  finish  the  work 
that  Lincoln  began. 

"Most  of  the  legal  barriers 
to  equality  are  gone,"  and 
"the  rest  are  going,"  he  said, 
adding: 

"We  must  now  move  on  to 
admit  more  than  20  million 
Negroes  as  complete  and  equal 
members  of  American  society. 
It  must  be  true  in  fact,  as 
well  as  aspiration,  that  we 
judge  and  reward  every  cit- 
izen, in  every  aspect  of  life, 
only  on  his  merits  as  a  per- 
son." 

Mr.  Johnson  spoke  from  a 
rostrum  in  the  East  Ballroom 
of  the  White  House  to  an 
audience  of  100  that  sat  on 
gold  satin  chairs.  Present  were 
Lincoln  literary  specialists, 
historians;  actors  and  others 
who  have  a  special  interest  in 
the   16th  President. 

It  is,  Mr.  Johnson  told 
them,  "a  tribute  to  the  Amer- 
ican nation"  that  Lincoln 
"still  towers  among  the  ob- 
jects of  our  reverence,"  be- 
cause "the  greatness  of  a 
country  can  be  measured  by 
the  qualities  of  the  men  they 
honor." 

Lincoln,  "the  clever  poli- 
tician, the  country  lawyer, 
the    skillful    executive" — Mr. 


Johnson  spoke  those  descrip- 
tive phrases  slowly,  as  If  they 
reminded  him  of  someone  in 
contemporary  life — "is  for- 
ever shrouded  in  legend  and 
hope.  But  his  challenge  to 
us  sounds  clearly  across  the 
years:  "Love  justice,  extend 
liberty,  remember  you  may  be 
wrong,  but  act  when  you  be- 
lieve  you're  right." 

America    has    great    world 
responsibilities  today,  but  they 


are  "not  a  burden,"  he  said. 
"It  is  a  privilege  to.be  able 
to  give  so  much  for  what  you 
believe  in." 

After  the  White  House 
luncheon  the  President  and 
his  guests  braved  a  gray, 
misty  Washington  day  to 
drive  out  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial. 

There,  under  the  wet,  sweat- 
ing marble,  he  walked  so- 
lemnly up  to  the  seated  statue 


of  the  Emancipator,  stood 
with  hands  at  sides  and  gazed 
reverently  at  it  for  a  long 
moment,  then  bowed  his  head 
as  if  in  prayer.  Aided  by  an 
Army  sergeant,  he  then 
placed  a  wreath  of  red. 
white  and  blue  flowers  at 
the    foot   of    the    statue. 

He     shook     hands     briefly 
with    a    small    gathering    of 
on  his  way  back  to 
his  car. 
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"SOMETIMES  IN  THE  NIGHT,"  President  Johnson  said  yesterday,  "as  I  struggle  with  terrible  problems,  his 
presence  in  the  dark  corridors  seems  almost  real."  Mr.  Johnson  pays  his  homage  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
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By  MARY  McGRORY 

Star  Staff  Writer 

The  Republicans,  who  have 
lost  so  much  lately,  have  now 
lost  Lincoln.  President  John- 
son has  boldly  stolen  him 
away  from  his  own  party  and 
claimed  him  for  his  own. 

This  is  the  year  that  the 
first  Republican  president  is 
an  embarrassment  to  some 
Republicans  and  a  reproach  to 
others. 

The  GOP  tributes  are  of  a 
paltry  and  almost  grudging 
nature.  The  President  evident- 
ly could  not  resist  showing 
them  how  Lincoln's  birthday 
should  be  celebrated. 

The  White  House,  where 
Lincoln's  presence  is  still 
strongly  felt,  is,  of  course,  an 
incomparable  setting.  No  Re- 
publican orator  speaking  in 
some  drafty  banquet  hall 
could  have  matched  the  effect 
of  the  President  who  spoke  in 
the  East  Room,  where  Lincoln 
lay  after  his  assassination.  He 
called  the  Republican  saint 
"the  better  angel  of  the 
American  nature." 

Civil  Rights  Cited 

He  spoke  not  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  of  civil  rights  to 
make  his  point  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats are  the  true  inheritors 
of  the  Lincoln  tradition. 

Lincoln  has  never  been  so 
honored  by  any  President. 

After  Johnson'  was  warmly 
applauded  by  the  100-odd 
Lincoln  lovers  present  at  the 
gathering  Friday,  he  led  them 
into  lunch  in  the  state  dining 
room,  where  they  sat  under  A. 
P.  Healey's  portrait  of  a 
quizzical  Lincoln. 

The  political  abduction  was 
disguised  as  a  treat  for  schol- 
ars, and  they  were  babbling 
with     scholarly     joy.     After 


lunch,  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  invi- 
tation, they  all  trooped  up- 
stairs to  see  the  Lincoln  bed- 
room, to  inspect  the  huge 
carved  wooded  bedstead  and 
the  framed  copy  of  the  Get- 
tysburg Address,  which  is  one 
of  five  in  Lincoln's  own  clear 
handwriting. 

Finally,  the  President  bun- 
dled the  whole  company  into 
cars  and  Army  buses  and 
took  them  over  to  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  He  placed  a  wreath 
at  the  foot  of  Daniel  Chester 
French's  great  statue  and 
stood  in  silence  on  the  damp 
marble  for  a  few  minutes 
while  around  him  tourist 
buzzed  about  their  incredible 
luck. 

Homage  and  Craft 

The  President's  observance 
was  a  blend  of  homage  and 
craft  that  no  Republican  could 
decently  protest. 

The  GOP  chairman  himself 
could  have  passed  the  non- 
political  guest  list  which  in- 
cluded at  least  four  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Civil  War  his- 
torians, the  chairmen  of  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commissions, 
three  actors  have  portrayed 
Lincoln,  scores  of  Lincoln 
buffs  and  the  president  of  one 
Lincoln  Savings  Bank  and  a 
Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Co. 

The  only  senator  included 
was  a  Democra  t— Ralph 
Yarborough  of  Texas— but  he 
was  present  in  his  capacity  as 
a  member  of  the  Centennial 
Commission.  Raymond  Mas- 
sey,  one  of  the  Lincoln  actors, 
is  an  ardent  Republican,  a 
Goldwater  fund-raiser  during 
the  campaign.  After  the 
heady  events  of  the  day  he 
said  he  was  "still  a  Republi- 
can" but  would  not  hesitate 


to    characterize    the    observ- 
ance as  "inspiring." 

The  table  talk  was  of  "the 
war"  and  second  volumes  and 
new  Lincoln  finds.  Bruce  Cat- 
ton,  the  poetic  historian  of  the 
Civil  War,  told  his  neighbors 
he  was  about  to  finish  his 
account  of  Appomattox,  and 
that  when  he  writes  a  biogra- 
phy of  Gen.  Grant,  he  vill  be 
mustered  out  of  the  army  of 
Civil  War  writers.  Gen. 
Grant's  grandson  Gen.  U.  S. 
Grant,  III,  another  Repub- 
lican, told  of  being  carried 
piggyback  by  his  grandfather 
and  being  shown  his  war  tro 
phies. 

Controversial  Figure 

That  the  unprecedented  dem- 
ocratic observance  was  in  hon- 
or of  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Republican  party  was  not 
lost  on  the  scholars. 

"But  the  President  did  not 
take  Lincoln  away,"  said  one 
of  them,  "they  left  him  a  Jong 
time  ago." 

For  in  this  season  of  dismay 
some  Republicans  have  come 
to  look  upon  their  most  hu- 
mane president  as  a  contro- 
versial or  divisive  figure.  The 
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new  southern-.  Republican 
party  is  built  on  white  su- 
premacy. The  liberals  in  the 
north  cannot  find  phrases  to 
explain  how  the  party  of  Lin- 
coln was  stolen  from  them  in 
San  Francisco,  without  inflict- 
ing fresh  wounds  on  the  fol- 
lowers of  Goldwater,  who  won 


only  six  states  In  the  election, 
five  of  them  members  of  the 
Old  Confederacy. 

L  i  n  c  o  1  n  's  Birthday  rep- 
resented an  irresistible  op- 
portunity to  Mr.  Johnson.  He 
seized  it  in  a  bold  and  bril- 
liant stroke  that  will  be  much 
noted  and  long  remembered. 
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JOHNSON  TRIBUTE 


Lincoln's  Challenge 
Is  Still  Before  U.S. 


President  Johnson  paid  this 
tribute  today  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  a  White  House  lunch- 
eon marking  Lincoln's  birth- 
day: 

The  greatness  of  a  country 
can  be  measured  by  the  quali- 
ties of  the  men  they  honor.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  American  nation 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  still  tow- 
ers among  the  objects  of  our 
reverence. 

History  and  nature,  events 
and  character,  combined  per- 
fectly in  his  life  to  give  us  not 
just  a  leader,  but  an  ideal  wor- 
thy to  command  the  allegiance 
of  a  free  society. 

It  is  the  work  of  historians  to 
try  and  separate  fact  from 
myth,  the  real  man  from  the 
legend.  But  nothing  we  learn 
can  diminish  Lincoln.  For  his 
importance  to  us  is  not  in  the 
facts  of  his  life,  but  in  what  he 
has  come  to  mean,  and  the  way 
along  which  he  commands  us. 

Almost  alone  among  the  fig- 
ures of  history  we  honor  him 
not  so  much  for  what  he  did, 
but  what  he  stood  for;  not  so 
much  for  the  acts  he  performed, 
but  the  spirit  of  that  ideal 
America  he  embodies.  Each 
generation  of  Americans  stands 
charged,  before  the  court  of 
history,  to  answer  the  challenge 
of  Lincoln  to  the  American  will 
and  the  American  heart. 

The  answer  to  that  charge  is 
our  measure,  not  his. 

He  asks,  first,  for  the  Union, 
whose  preservation  was  sealed 


with  his  life.  Today,  more  than 
ever,  we  are  a  house  united.  But 
let  no  one  think  the  forces  of 
division,  so  vocal  a  few  months 
ago,  are  forever  crushed. 

Those  who  would  sacrifice  the 
Union  to  their  own  will  are  al- 
ways alert  to  new  opportunity. 
We  must  be  equally  alert  to 
danger  in  the  unending  battle  to 
preservee  the  Union. 

Second,  he  challenges  us  to 
enlarge  the  liberties  of  our 
people.  In  the  century  since  he 
ended  slavery,  the  American 
Negro  has  struggled  to  awaken 
the  conscience  of  this  land  to 
continuing  injustice.  Most  of  the 
legal  barriers  to  equality  are 
gone.  The  rest  are  going. 

We  must  now  move  on  to 
admit  more  than  20  million  Ne- 
gro Americans  as  complete  and 
equal  members  of  American 
society.  It  must  be  true  in  fact, 
as  well  as  aspiration,  that  we 
judge  and  reward  every  citizen, 
in  every  aspect  of  life  ,  only  on 
his  merits  as  a  person.  That  is 
my  goal.  I  believe  it  is  the  goal. 
I  believe  it  is  the  goal  of  Lin- 
coln's America. 

Third,  he  would  ask  if  we 
were  true  to  the  declaration 
which  gave  liberty,  as  he  said, 
"not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country  but  hope  to  the  world 
for  all  future  time." 

The  Civil  War  was  a  test,  not 
of  North  or  South,  but  of  the 
idea    of    democracy.    Freedom 
was  not   a   "domestic   policy." 
The  rights  of  man  did  not  stop 
at    the    high-water    mark.    He 
would  prove  democracy  worked. 
Others  would  follow. 

Still  an  Example 

Today,  we  are  still  the  city  on 
the  hill,  an  example  for  the 
world.  But  history  and  our  own 
achievements  have  aso  thrust 
upon  us  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  protection  of 
freedom  on  earth.  We  did  not 
ask  for  this  task.  But  we  wel- 
come it.  For  no  other  people,  in 


no  other  time,  has  had  so  great 
an  opportunity  to  work  and  risk 
for  the  peace  and  freedom  of 
man. 

It  is  not  a  burden.  It  is  a  priv- 
ilege to  be  able  to  give  so 
much  for  what  you  believe  in. 
And  we  are  convinced  that  in 
due  time— not  by  force  but  the 
power  of  our  idea— as  Lincoln 
said  "ghe  weights  (shall)  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all 
men,  and  all  (shall)  have  an 
equal  chance." 

The  man  Abraham  Lincoln— 
the  clever  politician,  the  country 
lawyer,  the  skillful  executive— is 
forever  shrouded  in  legend  and 
hope.  But  his  challenge  to  us 
sounds  clearly  across  the  years: 
Love  justice,  extend  liberty, 
remember  you  may  be  wrong, 
but  act  when  you  believe  you're 
right. 

Many  of  you  in  this  room 
know  much  more  about  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  than  I. 

Presence  Seems  Real 
Yet  I  do  know  something  of 
the  soil  from   which   he  came 
and  the  people  he  lived  among. 

And  sometimes  at  night,  as  I 
struggle  with  terrible  problems, 
his  presence  in  the  dark  corri- 
dors seems  almost  real. 
It   is   then    I    remember    his 


greatest  lesson.  He  loved  the 
people  and  drew  his  strength 
from  them.  Though  he  is  gone, 
the  people  are  there.  And  they 
will  give  me  strength,  as  they 
have  to  all  those  who  have  lived 
in  this  house. 

Who  is  Abraham  Lincoln? 

He  said:  "The  mystic  chords 
of  memory  .  .  .  will  yet  swell 
the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when 
again  touched,  as  surely  they 
will  be.  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature." 

He  is  the  "better  angel"  of 
the  American  nature.  And  as 
long  as  his  spirit  lives  in  our 
hearts,  the  future  holds  few 
terrors  for  these  United  States. 
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Lincoln's  Act  Freed 
Whites,  Too-Lyndon 


[Chicago  Tribune   Press  Service] 

Washington,  Feb.  12  —  Presi- 
dent Johnson  led  the  nation  to- 
day in  celebrating  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  calling  the 
great  emancipator  "a  teacher, 
not  just  to  his  people,  black 
and  white  alike,  but  to  all  hu- 
manity." 

"It  has  required  the  hard 
lessons  of  a  hundred  years  to 
make  us  realize,  as  he  did, 
that  emancipating  the  Negro 
was  an  act  of  liberation  for 
whites,"  Johnson  said  in  noon 
remarks  at  the  Lincoln  memo- 
rial. 

"In  a  world  long  troubled  by 
the  curse  of  racism,  there  is 
a  commanding  clarity  in  Lin- 
coln's belief  that  no  man  can 
truly  live  in  creative  equality 
when  society  imposes  the  irra- 
tional spiritual  poverty  of  dis- 
crimination on  any  man." 
Dedication  to  Union 

Johnson  said  Lincoln,  born  in 
a  log  cabin  in  Hardin  county, 
Ky.,  in  1809  —  158  years  ago 
today  —  "did  not  come  to  the 
Presidency  with  any  set  of  full- 
blown theories,  but  rather  with 


a  mystical  dedication  to  the 
Union  and  an  unyielding  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  republic." 

The  President  said  Lincoln 
"forced  himself  to  confront 
changing  reality"  in  forming 
new  policy  for  the  government, 
as  best  illustrated  by  Lincoln's 
views  on  the  race  question. 

Tells  Change  in  View 

"At  the  onset  of  the  Civil 
war,  his  position  was  one  of 
personal  abhorrence  towards 
slavery,"  Johnson  said.  "But 
his  main  political  objective  was 
to  maintain  the  union,  not  to 
eliminate  slavery.  Gradually 
he  became  convinced  that  to 
restore  the  Union  it  was  neces- 
sary to  destroy  slavery." 

Initially,  Johnson  said,  Lin- 
coln accepted  "the  received 
wisdom  of  his  time''  to  ad- 
vocate separation  of  whites  and 
the  freed  slaves,  "but  Lincoln's 
remorseless  realism  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  hold  this 
view  for  long."  Leading  Negro 
spokesmen   of  the   time   were 

fContinued  on  page  10,  col.  5] 
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Born  to  obscurity  and  in  poverty, 
he  died  greater  than  any  earthly  po- 
tentate, and  rich  with  the  love  of  a 
people  he  lived  to  serve.  Through  all 
his  life  he  battled  for  the  right,  and 
for  the  cause  of  human  liberty  he 
died.  He  was  a  devotee  at  the  shrine 
of  truth  and  justice,  and  while  in  life 
he  wore  no  kingly  crown,  now  when 
dead  he  still  lives  wearing  a  diadem 
jeweled  with  the  devotion  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  the  admiration  of  all 
those  lands  where  the  sun  of  civiliza- 
tion shines. 

Among  heroes  he  is  a  hero,  and 
among  martyrs  he  is  a  martyr; 
among  our  statesmen  he  was  the 
statesman,  and  among  our  presidents, 
the  president.  He  loved  the  Union 
of  the  States,  he  had  faith  in  the  work 
of  our  lathers,  and  pride  in  the  Hag 
of  our  nation.  He  saved  our  coun- 
try that  all  the  people  thereof  might 
enjoy  it,  and  that  it  might  be,  as 
today  it  is,  a  beacon  light  to  all  hu- 
manity. It  is  in  memory  of  such  a 
life,  of  such  a  man.  that  this  court 
honors  itself  by  now  adjourning." 

February  12,  1900. 

United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 
Contributed    by    Callom    V>.   Tones,    Rich- 
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J  ones 


Edgar  DetfiU-- 


Abraham  Lincoln  Still  Lives 

Folloiving  is  the  text  of  a  Lincoln's  birthday  address  broadcast  nationally  oicr  CBS 
|  yesterday  by  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  pastor  emeritus  of  Central  Woodward  Christian  Church 
and  one  of  the  country's  foremost   Lincoln  scholars. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  He  was  patient  with  his  plod-  and  despaii  of  biographers;  the 
years  ago  today  Abraham  ding  father;  patient  with  his  surprise  and  enigma  of  scholars; 
jLincoIn  was  born.  No  shower  of  i high-strung  and  ailing  wife;  pa-! the  mystery  and  dismay  of  dema- 
meteors  or  eclipse  of  the  sun;lient  with  his  lively  children;  pa-jgogs.  He  was  one  of  Plutarch's 
iheralded  his  humble  birth.  In  a  tient  with  the  scholarly  and  some- men,  and  these  words  of  an  an- 
'  one-room  log  cabin  lighted  by  aitimes  presumptuous  Secretary  cient  Greek  have  fittingly  been 
single  window,  and  with  a  dirt  Seward;  patient  with  the  fiery  applied  to  Lincoln:  "His  distinc- 
floor,  this  child  of  privation  first  and  irascible  Secretary  Stanton; -five  character  was  this:  That  he 


saw  the  light  of  day.  From  so  low-  j 
ly  an  estate  he  climbed  through; 
toil,  struggle  and  sorrow  to  his  j 
place  among  the  Stars  of  fame. 

Of  all  our  nation's  immortal! 
dead  who  live  again  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men  made  better  by  i 
their  presence,  Abraham  Lincoln  ! 
is  the  most  alive. 

Others  of  our  mighty  dead  are! 
news  for  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  j 
Lincoln  is  news  the  year  around. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  Lincoln  ] 
letter,  document,  incident,  is  cer-  j 
tain  to  enjoy  a  swift  passage  over  I 
the  air  waves,  and  is  good  for  a 
first-page  "story"  in  the  press  of 
48    states— and    in    other    lands.  I 


was  preceded  by  none  whom  he 
imitated,  nor  did  any  come  after 
him  who  could  imitate  him." 

The  peacemakers  of  the  nation 
that  gave  him  birth,  and  of  the 
world,  could  learn  of  him  who 
directed  a  fierce  civil  war  without 
hate  in  his  heart.  Even  in  the 
war  years  President  Lincoln 
pondered  the  peace  that  should 
\  |foliow  victory,  and  resolved  that 
it  should  be  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 


BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  not 
demigod;  he  was  human.  He 
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Abraham  Lincoln  Still  Lives 

Following  is  the  text  of  a  Lincoln's  birthday  address  broadcast  nationally 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  pastor  emeritus  of  Central  Woodward  Cbristi, 
and  one  of  the  country3!  foremost  Lincoln  scholars. 


fcNE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTV 


Mlh 


:  ding 


Lincoln  was  born.   No  i 

meteors    or    eclipse    of    the    sun. tient  with  his  lively  children;  p 

heralded  his  humble  birth.    In  a  tient  with  the  scholarly  and  som 

one-room  log  cabin  lighted  by  a :  times     presumptuous    Secretary 

single  window,   and   with  a   dirt  Seward;    patient    wit 

floor,  this  child  of  privation  first  and  irascible  Secreta 

saw  the  light  of  day.  From  so  low.      , 

ly  an  estate  he  climbed  through; 

toil,  struggle  and  sorrow  to  his.' 

place  among  the  Stars  of  fame. 


dead  who  live  again  in  the  minds 
;and  hearts  of  men  made  better  by 
; their  presence,  Abraham  Lincoln 


First  American,"  as 
James  Russell  Lowell  called  him, 
[lives  again  in  the  "Lincoln  Fel 
iJowship  Clubs"  scattered  over  this 
(goodly  nation  from  sea  to  sea. 
i  He  lives  on  in  the  innumerable 


Forgiving 


patient  with   the  imperious  and 
ambitious   Secretary   Chase;    pa- 
tient with  the  haughty  and  often 
arrogant  General  McClellan.    Ho 
was  patient  with   the  preachers 
who  urged   him   to    take   more 
;  and  story  j drastic   action;    with   the   politi- 
cians who  were  ever  on  his  flank 
'it'cs,  trying  to  goad  him  into  momen- 
u^iitmions  and  highwnys  which  i0us    decisions    before    the   time 
That  well-remem-  was  ripe.   He  was  patient  with 
5  down  from  the  himself,  and,  I  say  it  reverently, 
•ins  of  the  moun-j patient  with. God. 


a 'JO     .h-iMu.c. 


bered  face 


biographers;  the 
surprise  and  enigma  of  scholars; 
the  mystery  and  dismay  of  dema-  j 
gogs.  He  was  one  of  Plutarch's; 
men,  and  these  words  of  an  an-' 
cient  Greek  have  fittingly  been 
applied  to  Lincoln:  "His  distinc- 
tive character  was  this:  That  he 
was  preceded  by  none  whom  he 
imitated,  noi  did  any  come  after 

The  peacemakers  of  the  nation 
that  gave  him  birth,  and  of  the 

directed  a  fierce  civil  war  without 
hate  in  his  heart.  Even  in  the 
war  years  President  Lincoln 
pondered  the  peace  that  should 
follow  victory,  and  resolved  that 
it  should   be  a  just  and  lasting 

A  BRAHAM  LINCOLN  was 
<r\  a  demigod;  he  was  humar 

had  his -weakness.  His  foibles  - 
known  to  his  friends;  they  < 


better  known 

to  himse] 

.  Yet  his 

mpeilections 

set  alongside 

his   basic 

virtues 

They  do  not 

he   grand   qi 

alities    th 

at    made 

what    he   was.   Let   us 


houses,  from  fai 

from  the  spacious  homes  of 
well-to-do.  That  furrowed 
is  pictured  on  our  postage 
ips,  pressed  on  coins  and 
en  on  our  currency. 


This  apostle  of  good  will, 


or  the  Ian 
stranger  t 


single  human 

s  race,  his  religion 

his  birth.  He 

without  the  silly 
ich  often  freeze  the 

s  of  the  soul. 


Abraham  Lincoln  lives  not  only 
jin  gleaming  marble,  in  stately  prejudices 
.-nun.:-  and  in  the  storied  pages  i  r,eniaj  LU! 
of  a  literature  of  massive  propor-l° 
jtions;  he  lives  more  truly  in  the|  k  BRAHAM  LINCOLN  still 
i  dreams  of  the  obscure  and  the  J\  jn  that  small  and  elect 
disinherited  that  their  inheritance  pany  of  public  men  who, 
may  be  restored:  in  the  hopes  of  a  gl-and  cause,  are  willing  to 
the  enslaved  -that  their  shackles  get  themselves  into  immortality 
may  be  broken.  He  lives  in  both  Few  of  our  Presidents,  if  ai 
words  and  deeds;  in  his  words  been  so  unjustly  pilloried 
which  haunt  us  by  their  chaste  cruelly  criticized,  yet  he  endured 
beauty;  in  his  deeds  done  for  the  with  e 
long-forgotten  and  the  helpless—  |  arrogai 

done  as  Edwin  Markham,  stature,  who  mistook  his  humility 
'with  the  fine  stroke  and  [for  supineness  and  his  quaint 
5  of  a  king."  j  humor  for  buffoonery.    Mr.  L 

coin  appeared  to  be  indifferent 


vift 


span 


The 


jmantle  of  his  benediction  falls  on 
Ithose  who  pray,  "Forgive  us  our 
:  trespasses  as  we  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  us,"  and 
who  set  about,  at  whatever  cost, 
'to  make  the  prayer  come  true. 
Markham   was  never  more   pro- 


forl 


.  doing.  We  love  hi r 
lies  he  made  and  fo 


for  the  bitter  partisan  speeches  i1 
he    declined    to    deliver.    Others'     What    m01 
might    wave    "the    bloodv    .hiri." !  government' 
but  not  this  man  who  said,  "With      °>  Arneuc 

m.ilici    inn, nd  nut;p.  uiili  charily  on    tne    lint 


Politically,    Lincoli 
in  the  purpose  and  pattern  of 
those  who  count  no  sacrifice 
dear  for  the  greatening  and 
stability  of  a  "government  of 
people,  by  the  people  and  for 
people."  He  once  put  his  concept 
of  such  a  government  in  phr 
which  deserve  to  be  better  known 
than  they  are. 

The  objects  of  such  a  go 
ment,   he  said,  were   "First 
elevate   the   conditions   of   i 
Second:  To  lift  artificial  weights 
from  their  shoulders;  Third:  To 
clear  the  paths  for  laudable  pu 
suits    for    all;    and    Fourth:    1 
afford  all  i 


Like  I   .  . 
>  intercede,  and  < 


"  to  : 


noble    company     who 
Scriptural  admonition  to  "let  pa 

move    patient    man    has    seldom 
walfced  this  earth. 


;  of  all 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  warm 
Gulf  Stream  in  the  sea  of  Ameri- 
can history,  blessing  every  shore 
and  bringing  with  its  healing 
tide  a  sense  of  well-being  to  all 
:iio  pcojik  -ikI  m  ihn,  institu- 
tions.   He  is  at  once  the  delight1 


humble.  He  was  patient.  He 
was  truthful.  -He  was  long-. 
|  suffering. 

Lincoln  lives  again ! 
snt  eulogies  paid  his  J 
memory  by  gifted  orators.  For; 
example,  this  jewel  of  eloquence! 
from  Chief  Justice  Homer  Hoch' 
of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court: 

"There  is  no  new  thing  to  be, 
said  of  Lincoln.  There  is  nc 
thing  to  be  said  of  the  moun 

years  go  their  way,  but  the 

shoulders     above     the     drifting 

the  same  mysterious  sea 

ilent  stars  keep  holy  vigil 
a  tired  world.  But  to  the 


unwearied  hom- 
age. And  thus  with  Lincoln.  For 
in  grandeur  of 
in  deep  under- 


A  THOUSAND  YEARS  hence 
no  poet  will  deem  his  literary 
:areer  complete  until  he  has 
written  at  least  one  poem  dedicat- 
ed to  this  Uncommon 


;  dear,  homely,  the 


the  platform  unless  he  has 
i  into  rhetorical  fabric  his 
heart's  tribute  to  the  man,  who, 
orn  in  a  one-room  log  cabin, 
ghted  by  a  single  window,  and- 
rfth  a  dirt  floor,  climbed 
through  pain,  struggle,  sacrifice 
orrow  to  his  place  among 


And    so    they    buried    Lincoln? 
Has   any  creature   thought   of 


Tis  false— he  never  in  the  grave 

In  all  this  earth  his  great  heart 

Shall  beat  while  pulses  throb  to 

chivalry 

nd  burn  with  hate  of  tyranny 

and  wrong. 
Whoever  will  may  find  him,  any- 


i 
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Successful  Living    -    - 

By  DR.  EDGAR  DE  WITT  JONES 


-    Lincoln  Is  News 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  born 
140  years  ago  today,  and 
assassinated  84  years  April  14 
this  year,  is  still  news.  No  other 
of  our  famed  citizens  who  have 
crossed  the  Great.  Divide  is  so 
often  in  the  public  prints,  or 
so  extensively. 

Annually  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day newspapers,  magazines,  the 
radio,  and  now  television,  unite 
in  recounting  for  millions  the 
life  drama  of  the  sixteenth 
President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  believable  that  at  least 
10,000  items  and  countless  pic- 
tures of  the  Civil  War  Presi- 
dent are  featured  in  the  press 
and  other  publications  every 
Feb.  12. 

Furthermore,  during  any  year 
the  finding  of  an  unpublished 
letter  or  speech,  the  turning  up 
of  a  rare  photograph,  or  a 
hitherto  unknown  Lincoln  an- 
ecdote would  mean  first  page 
news  in  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers of  the  nation.  Our  his- 
tory supplies  no  parallel. 

Lincoln  is  good  news  since 


his  is  the  story  of  a  youth  to 
fortune  and  to  fame  unknown 
climbing  through  toil,  strug- 
gle, and  sorrow  to  his  place 
among  the  stars  of  glory.  Lin- 
coln is  good  news  because  of 
his  compassion,  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  play.  He  is  good 
news  because  he  was  un- 
spoiled by  victory  and  undis- 
mayed by  disaster. 

Lincoln  is  good  news  for  the 
reason  that  he  was  a  man  of 
destiny  with  a  minimum  of 
human  weaknesses  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  those  qualities  that 
make  a  human  only  a  little 
lower  than  his  Maker. 

Lincoln  is  inspiring  news 
since  he  stands  in  our  history 
as  a  symbol  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  make  a  nation 
really  great.  So  interwoven  is 
he  with  this  Republic  that  to 
think  of  him  is  to  remember 
the  nation  which  produced  him, 
and  to  think  of  the  U.  S.  A.  is 
to  recall  her  immortal  son. 

Always  Lincoln  will  be  news: 
Old  news,  new  news,  and  al- 
ways good  news. 
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Successful  Living    -    -    -    - 

DR.  EDGAR  DeWITT  JONES 

T^HOUGH  he  was  cruelly  lam- 
■*•  pooned  and  viciously  de- 
rided in  his  lifetime,  those  who 
speak  or  write  critically  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  today  are  so 
few  as  to  be  infinitesimal.  More 
books  have  been  written  about 
him  than  any  other  character 
of  history  save  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. 

No  great  American  was  less 
a  "saint"  In  his  own  estimation, 
or  In  the  opinion  of  contempo- 
raries than  Abraham  Lincoln. ' 

Yet  today  his  tall,  gaunt  fig- 
ure appears,  of  all  places,  in  the 
stained  glass  windows  of  five 
conspicuous  churches  in  Amer- 
ica, three  of  the  Protestant  and 
two  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  namely,  Plymouth 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Cen- 
tral Woodward  Christian 
Church,  Detroit;  the  Foundry 
Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C;  the  Polish  Catholic 
Cathedral,  Scranton,  Pa.;  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  Springfield,  111. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a 
demigod.     H«  had  his  faults, 


Lincoln 


and  none  knew  better  than  he, 
his  limitations.  God  made  Lin- 
coln as  He  made  all  men,  "a 
little    lower  than   the   angels." 

It  was  because  he  humbled 
himself  and  became  obedient 
unto  death  that  history  has 
highly  exalted  him.  Exalted 
him?  Yes,  but  not  deified  him. 
He  was  too  human  for  that  to 
happen,  no  matter  how  extrava- 
gant the  praises  and  adoration 
of  men. 

He  was  of  the  earth  earthy, 
even  when  he  seemed  to  sit  in 
heavenly  places.  This  man  was 
not  from  Mount  Olympus  but 
from  the  mist-enshrouded  val- 
ley and  the  lonely  wilderness 
way.  Like  One  who  forgot 
himself  into  immortality,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  "could  not  be  hid." 

"You    could    not    bury    bim,     «/- 

though  you  tlld, 
Upon  hit  clay  the  Cheops  Pyramid, 
Or    heaped     it     with     the    Rocky 

Mountain  Chain. 

Whoever  will  may  find  him,  «»>- 

where 
Save  in  the  tomb.     Net  there,  bt 

it  *»t  there!* 


: 
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THE    DETROIT    NEWS.    THUP 


Lincoln's  Faith  Needed 
Now,  Dr.  Jones  Declares 


Faith,  patience  and  tolerance 
that  carried  Abraham  Lincoln 
through  the  ifials  of  the  Civil  War 
are  the  need  of  the  present  hour, 
Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones  told  300 
persons  at  the  annual  Lincoln  din- 
ner Wednesday  night  at  the  Central 
Woodward  Christian  Church. 

Dr.  Jones,  minister  of  the  church 
and  nationally  recognized  authority 
on  Lincoln,  compared  the  current 
crisis  with  the  "chaotic,  despairing 
and  disillusioning  period"  in  which 
Lincoln  occupied  the  White  House. 

"If  you  have  read  'Reveille  in 
Washington,'"  he  said,  "you  will 
agree  that  the  habits  of  criticism 
and  fault  finding  were  more  severe 
in  Lincoln's  time  than  they  are  at 
the  moment.  The  nation  then  heard 
voices  raised  in  blame  of  the  Presi- 
dent. By  some  he  was  urged  to  let 
the  South  secede  from  the  Union; 
by  others  he  was  openly  charged 
with  precipitating  the  war  between 
the  states. 

"Prom  those  dark  days  emerged 


light,  and  I  am  sure  that  from  our 
present  troubles  will  come  a  new 
strength  to  compensate,  in  a  meas- 
ure at  least,  for  the  struggles  and 
difficulties  through  which  we  are 
passing.  We  need  the  faith,  pa- 
tience and  tolerance  that  were 
dominant  in  the  character  of 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

Dr.  Jones,  a  student  of  Lincoln 
since  1906,  spoke  in  part  from  the 
manuscript  of  a  book  of  his  own 
authorship  that  shortly  will  be 
published  under  the  title,  "I  Have 
Lived  With  Lincoln."  He  stressed  a 
chapter  on  Lincoln's  religion,  which 
detailed  the  preachers  that  in- 
fluenced his  life  from  boyhood  to 
martyrdom.  He  exhibited  a  letter 
and  a  handbill  in  which  Lincoln 
took  pains  to  deny  the  often  re- 
peated charge  of  infidelity. 

"This,"  Dr.  Jones  said,  "should 
remove  from  the  mind  of  every 
fair-thinking  person  any  question 
of  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  re- 
ligion." 

With     an    anecdote.     Dr.     Jones 


illustrated  the  honesty  and  humor 
of  Lincoln.  As  a  young  politician 
in  Illinois,  he  was  given  S200  for 
an  election  campaign  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  return 
what  he  did  not  spend.  Lincoln  re- 
turned $199.25  and  reported  that  he 
had  used  the  other  75  cents  to  buy 
two  jugs  of  cider  for  some  field 
hands. 


-> 
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Best  Sermon  Prize 

To  Detroit  Pastor 


Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  pastor  of  Central 
Woodward  Church,  Detroit,  Mieh.,  was 
awarded  the  John  D.  Long  Prize  for  the 
best  sermon  on  Abraham  Lincoln  at  a  cere- 
mony at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City,  May  17.  Mr.  Jones'  sermon 
was  on  "The  Great ening  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." The  prize,  provided  for  in  the  will 
of  Mr.  Long,  himself  author  of  a  biog- 
raphy of  Lincoln,  consists  of  $100  in  cash, 
a  specially  made  plaque,  and  round-trip 
transportation  to  New  York  for  the  cere- 
mony. Following  his  acceptance  of  the 
awaid,  Mr.  Jones  returned  to  Detroit  bi- 
plane and  took  part  that  evening  in  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  his  church. 


-' 
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SUCCESSFUL  LIVING 


BY  EDGAR  DeWITT  JONES 


For  14  years  I  resided  in  Bloomington, 
111.,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  old  Eighth 
judicial  district,  famed  in  history.  At  the 
time  I  took  up  residence,  which  was  in  the 
midsummer  of  1906,  there  were  six  distin- 
guished citizens  living  there  who  had 
known  Abraham  Lincoln,  three  of  whom 
were  young  lawyers  at  the  time  when  he 
practiced  in  central  Illinois.  These  six 
men  were:  Former  Vice  President  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson;  James  S.  Ewing,  former  min- 
ister to  Belgium;  Judge  Owen  T.  Reeves  of 
the  Appellate  Court;  Isaac  N.  Phillips,  re- 
porter of  the  supreme  court  of  Illinois; 
Judge  Reuben  Benjamin,  and  Joseph  W. 
Fifer,  former  governor  of  the  state. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  these 
men  reminisce  of  the  great  old  days  when 
the  name  of  Lincoln  was  on  many  lips.  I 
heard  them  in  formal  speeches  pay  tribute 
to  the  "Uncommon  Commoner,"  and  sat 
spellbound  as  they  talked  informally  of 
their  hero. 

From  these  men  I  learned  that  no  one 
ever  called  Mr.  Lincoln  "Abe"  to  his  face; 
that  he  dressed  as  well  as  the  average  law- 
yer on  the  circuit,  better  than  some;  that 
he  did  not  go  about  telling  stories  and 
spinning  tall  yarns  but  introduced  his 
stories  and  incidents  when  the  occasion 
inspired  them;  that  very  early  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's public  career  he  was  recognized  as 
an  unusual  man  destined  to  go  far;  that 
i  although  he  was  friendly  and  sociable  he 
had  few,  if  any,  intimates  and  was  a  lone- 
ly man. 

In  the  Bloomington  church  to  which  1 
j  ministered  was  a  woman  of  great  age  and 
piquant  personality,  Judith  Ann  Bradner 
I  by  name.  Her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Lin- 
i  coin  extended  over  a  number  of  years  and 
he.  often  came  to  see  her  when  he  was  in 
Blomington.  How  I  loved  to  hear  this 
woman  talk  of  those  old  days!  "He  was 
an  interesting  man,"  she  said,  "good  com- 
pany always.  On  several  occasions  at  par- 
ties here  Mr.  Lincoln  and  I  danced  the 
Virginia  reel  .  .  .  No,  I  couldn't  say  that  he 
was  a  graceful  dancer,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  that  made  him  an  en- 
gaging partner.  He  was  droll  and  whim- 
sical. When  the  news  of  his  assassina- 
tion reached  Bloomington,  I  almost  cried 
my  eyes  out." 

How  inevitable  it  is  that  around  a  great 
world  figure  there  accumulate  legends 
which  grow  with  the  years.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  careful  biographer  to  discrim- 
inate between  the  actual  and  the  apocry- 
phal. Nor  is  that  always  easy.  The  temp- 
tation to  use  picturesque  and  sensational 
material,  which  has  a  question  mark  over 
it,  is  too  strong  for  some  writers. 


* 


v- 
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Let  Not  the  Lincoln  in 
You  Die"  Minister  Urges 

'Spirit  of  Great  Emancipator  Now  Fills  the  World  More 
Than  Any  Other  Save  That  of  Him  Who  Was  Born 
at  Bethlehem,"  Declares  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones, 
Detroit  Pastor  in  Address  at  Lincoln  Museum  Dedi- 
cation.   * 

. 

Editor's  Note:— The  following  is  a  lecture,  "Lei  Not  the  Lin- 
coln in  You  Die  "  OX  Dr.  Edgar  DeWitt  Jones,  prominent  Disci- 
pi's  Church  minister  of  Detroit,  which  was  one  of  the  Principal 
features  of  the  dedication  <>f  the  Lincoln  Museum  at  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Insurance  Company  Building'  Wednesday  afternoon 

and  eVenln8r;       BY  DR.  EDGAR  DeWITT  JONES. 

"One  hundred  twenty-two  years  ago  tonight  there  was  anxiety  in  a 
cabin  home  in  the  wooded  region  of  Kentucky.  Into  that  valley  of  the 
shadow,  which  is  the  heritage  of  woman-kind,  went  Nancy  Hanks  Lin 
cob  and  when  she  emerged,  it  was  to  bring  back  a  man  child,  destinec 
to  climb  by  slow  and  painful  steps,  those  altar  stairs  that  slope  through 

darkness  up  to  God.  . r 

"Because   of  that   lowly   birth,   and'       "Whoever      follows      the      Lincoln 
nto  such  Plut&r-    trail,  keeps  company  with  a  famous 


the  life  that  grow 
chian  proportions,  we  are  gathered 
here  this  evening-,  lovers  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  students  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  let  lis  hope,  comrades  of 
his  spirit,  which  now  fills  the  world 
more  potently  than  any  other,  save 
I  that  of  Him  who  was  born  in  Beth- 
lehem  of  Judea. 

"It  is  an  interesting-  aspect  of  his- 
tory that  from  time  to  time  great 
characters  have  come  in  groups,  and 
that  certain  periods  are  more  pro- 
line of  genius  than  others.  It  is  §be 
custom  of  speakers  on  the  annivcr- 

I  sary  of  Lincoln's  birth,  to  call  at- 
;  tention  to  the  fact  that  the  yeai 
I  1801)  was  unusual  in  the  opulence  ot 
the  great  characters  it  gave  to  the 
world.  Verily,  it  was  a  goodly  com- 
pany— Charles  Darwin,  Louis  Ag- 
gasiz.  Chopin,  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  William  E.  Gladstone— and 
Lincoln! 

It  is  curious  and  impressive  also 
thai  so  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
first    saw   the   light    of   day in_tbj 


fraternity.  What 
memory  unite  us  tonight  t 
who  knew  Lincoln  in  1 
listened  to  his  droll  stories 
in  his  days  of  dejection, 
him  romping  with  his  children,  be- 
held hiin  in  the  awful  days  that  h 
bore  1he  colossal  burden  of  state,  in 
hose  purgatorial  years  of  pain  and 
suffering. 

A  Glorious  Company. 
"It  is  a  glorious  company:  W.  It. 
Herndon,  'Billy'  as  Lincoln  loved  to 
call  him,  his  last  law  partner,  and 
in  some  respects,  his  greatest  bio- 
grapher; David  Davis,  of  Bloom- 
ington,  who  had  a  majo" 
in  making  Lincoln 
Leonard       Sweet     and 


"Consider  also  the  remarkable 
and  myriad  writing*  of  Dr.  William 
E.  Barton,  who  bul  recenlly  was 
taken     from     us:     the     monumental 

labors  of  Senator  Albert,  i 
•  rage;  the  collections  of  Lincoln 
lore  achieved  b\  an  Oaklead.  a  01- 
royd,  and  a  Barrett,  not  to  name 
scores  of  others  who  have  help"!  'o 
spread  abroad  the  never  to  be  for-  • 
gotten  story  of  Lincoln's  life. 

"Then,  there  are  thos»;  who  are, 
still  with  us  in  the  flesh,  lovers  of 
Lincoln,  collectors,  scholar* 
dents.  Investigators,  biographers; 
Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  who  for  more 
than  thirty  years  has  painstakingly 
followed  the  Lincoln  trail,  and  still 
pursues  it  ardently;  Clark  Prescott 
Bisset  who  keeps  the  fire  burning 
on  the  -altar  of  Lincoln's  memory 
in  the  great  Northwest;  Krnmanuel 
Hertz,  and  his  tireless  fruitful  labors 
in  gathering  and  disseminating  facts 
of  immense  value  to  students  and 
admirers  of  the  great  Kenluckian; 
John  W.  Starr,  of  Millersburg.  Pa., 
just  olf  the  press  with  another 
uniciue  piece  of  Lincoln  literature. 

Charles     T.     White,     of     Brooklyn, 
N.    Y.;    Fay    S.    Risdon,    of    Los    An- 
Cal.;  David  S.  Nelson,  of  Vir- 
ill..      Methodist       preacher, 
whose    parsonage    is    a    museum    "f 
rare    Lincoln   momentoes;    Nels  Jen- 
son,  of  Detroit;   Paul   M.  Angle,  and 
Logan       Hay,      of      Sprlngfb  Id.      al 
the    vangard    of      Lincoln      students 
and      interpreters.        Carl     Banborg. 
mystic   chords   of    po<-t.    and    his    "Prairie    fears";    W. 
ith  those!  h.  Townsend,  of  Lexington.  Ky„  en- 
e      flesh, I  thusiastic    student    and    author    with 
saw  him|  three  books  to  his  credit  and  others 
observed 


geles, 
ginia. 


e     coming. 


President ; 
Hem 


dreai 


month  of  February.  Edward  Coke, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  was 
born  on  February  1;  Charles  Pick- 
ens February  7;  Charles  Lamb, 
February  10;  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
February  11;  Galileo,  February  LV, 
Voltaire,  February  20;  George 
Washington.  February  22;  and  on 
the,  same  date  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Samuel  Pepys,  February  23;  Henry 
W.  Longfellow,  February  2  7,  and  oi 
February   12,  Abraham  Lincoln 

"Then,  there,  is  that,  galaxy  of 
stars  of  the.  first  magnitude,  which 
appeared  in  the  firmament  of  the 
Revolutionary  era.  Surely,  they  were 
•men  to  match  the  mountains.'  Thus. 
the  state  of  Virginia.  gave  US  a 
Washington,  a  Jefferson,  a  Patrick 
Hems,  a,  John  Marshall.  a  James 
Madison,  a  James  Monroe,  a 
George  Wvthe  and  ft  George 
Mason.  Massachusetts  contributed 
the  Adam's.  father  and  son. 
likewise  I  heir  daring  kinsmen.  Sam 
Idams;    Maryland,   a    Luther  Martin: 

Pennsylvania,  a  Benjamin  Franklin; 

New  York,  a/.lohn  .lay.  and  Alexan- 
der Hamilton;  also,  an  Aaron  Burr, 
who  despite  his  weaknesses,  must  go 
down  in  history,  as  an  extraordinary 
man.  ■ 


Whitney,  boon  companions  of  the 
Eighth  Illinois  Judicial  District: 
John  T,  Stuart,  his  first  law  partner: 
Joshua  T.  Speed,  his  intimate  friend; 
Edwin  D.  Baker,  for  whom  Lincoln 
named  his  first  born:  Jesse  W.  Fell, 
the  gentle  Quaker  of  Normal.  111.: 
Stephen  T.  Logan,  fellow  lawyer  of 
Springfield:  Norman  B.  Judd.  and 
Orville  H.  Browning.  political 
cronies;  John  G.  Nicolay.  John  Hay, 
and  William  O.  Stoddard,  who  be- 
came his  secretaries  at  Washington; 
Fefter  Cartwright.  militant  and  pic- 
turesque backwoods  preacher,  whom 
Lincoln  defeated  for  Congress.  Col. 
dark  Garr,  of  Galesburg;  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  'the  little  giant'  whose 
debate  with  Lincoln  helped  to  give 
the  'railspliter'  a  national  fame,  and 
a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to 
mention  here. 

Lands  Lincoln  Biographers. 
Think  of  those  who  have  enriched 
the  Lincoln  literature  and  made  us 
all  their  debtors.  Reflect  upon  those 
who  have  spoken  eulogies  ot  Lin- 
coln, that  will  never  die.  Robert 
Q      liigersoll    and    his    lovely    phrase. 

-I  incoin  is  our  tenderest   memory. 

col.  Henry  Waterson.  gallant 
Confederate  whose  noble  oration 
thrilled  the  thousands:  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  whose  sermon  on  Effect 
of  the  Death  of  Lincoln"  is  the 
Bnesl  funeral  oration  in  American 
history.  Bishop  Charles  11.  Fowler. 
whose  eloquent  tribute  charmed 
multitudes. 


William  H.  Fay.  who  lives 
kind  of  romantic  Lincoln 
land:  Worthing'on  Ford,  emi- 
scholar  and  historian:  Dr. 
i  ouis  A.  Warren,  pre-eminent  in 
research,  tireless  In  investigation,  a 
brilliant  scholar  of  justly  great  rep- 
utation, in  the  realm  of  Lincolnia  — 
and  still  this  illustrious  list  is  un- 
finished. 

Heritage  for  Mind  and   Body. 
"Is    it    possible    to    company    with 
the    spirit    of    Abraham    Lincoln    and 
not   be   bettered  in  mind  and  heart. 
Surely   not.     I  love   to   think    of   my 
friend.  George  A.  Dondero.  of  Ko>a 
Oak,    Mich.,    in    whom    the    spirit   Of 
Lincoln  lives  again.     I  think  of  this 
man     Dondero   as   a    boy    of   humble 
birth,    becoming    enamored    with   the 
life  storv  of  Hie   Emancipator,  read-. 
Sng  everything      he      could      lay      his 
hands    upon,    bearing    upon    the    sub- 
ject, dreaming  dreams  of  Lincoln.  M 
he    educated    himself,    and      took      ai 
man's  place  in  the  community,  vis- 
iting  the   shrines   of   Lincoln's   birth. 
and   later   life,   planning  his  vacation 
co       as      to    learn    more    about    this 
■quaint   great   figure  that  men  love 
meeting      the       Kobert      ,.    Ltnrolns 
with     whom     he     formed     an    attach- 
ment,     and      when      Robert      Lincoln 
died     his    widow    presented    10    Mr. 
Dondero,   thai    priceless  letter,  writ- 
ten   long    years    ago    by    little    Grace 
Bedell,    advising    him       to       wear 
beard,    winch    advice       he       folio 
Mr.   Dondero  has  lived  so  long  a.... 


red. 
>ondero  has  lived   so  long  amid 
the    memories    of    Abraham    LI 
that       he       has    come 
Lincoln      heart 
kindly     man. 


possess  the 

a      gracious      noble 
Whose      friendship      I 


■herish    as    something    rich 
warding. 


Scores  Masters'  book. 

"And  still  the  Lincoln  books  come 
off  the  press,  come  in  endless 
stream,  some  of  them  of  epochal 
significance,  some  of  minor  value, 
and  occasionally,  one  of  inferior 
quality.  At  this  hour  the  reception 
of  'Lincoln  the  Man,'  by  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  is  engaging-  the  headlines 
and  front  pages  of  the  newspapers. 
It  is  a  strange  book.  I  read  it  with 
commingled  emotions.  One  should 
forgive  Mr.  Masters  a  great  deal, 
because  of  his  altogether  beautiful 
tribute  in  verse  to  Ann  Rutlege. 
But,  who  would  have  thought  he 
could  have  written  of  Lincoln  as  he 
has  in  the  book,  'Lincoln  the  Man.' 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a 
demigod,  he  had  his  weaknesses,  and 
they  were  known  to  his  intimate 
friends.  Many  years  ago  Lamon  and 
Herndon  told  his  weaknesses  to  the 
world.  But,  it  is  too  late  a  day  for 
a  serious  historian  to  succeed  in 
making  us  believe  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  'stupid'  that,  he  was 
'cold.'  that  he  was  'selfish.' 

"Mr.  Masters  thinks  Lincoln  could 
have  averted  the  war,  and  saved  the 
Union  at  the  same  time.  He  regards 
Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  much  lesser  states- 
man than  Douglas,  or  even  Jefferson 
Davis.  He  belittles  him.  He  sland- 
ers him.  He  thinks  he  made  the 
mistake  of  permitting  relig-ion,  espe- 
cially the  Christianity  of  Methodisls, 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians  to  shape 
his  policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

"Mr.  Masters'  book  is  a  revelation, 
not  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  of  Mr.  blas- 
ters. Moreover,  there  are  inaccur- 
acies in  the  book  that  are  startling. 
According  to  Mr.  Masters,  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  was  buried  in  Ken- 
tusky.  That,  will  be  news  to  Doctor 
Warren  and  thousands  of  Lincoln 
students.  Mr.  Masters  says  that  Chi- 
cago was  ]  4  years  old  at  the.  time  of 
Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. That  will  be  news  to  Dr.  Otto 
Schmidt,  who  with  a  host,  has  been 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  in 
1830,  that  Fort  Dearborn  took  the 
name  of  Chicago. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Masters  will  re- 
gret his  writing  a  book,  that  cannot 
possibly  dint  in  any  way  the  fame  of 
Lincoln — a  book  in  which  the  author 
has  disregarded  the  opinions  and  sea- 
soned judgment  of  Lincoln's  inti- 
mates, or  has  misinterpreted  them  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  slant  of  mal- 
ice. I  agree  with  the  reviewer  of  this 
book  in  the  New  York  Times,  who 
avers  that  it  is  a  "Copperhead  Life 
of  Lincoln,"  and  that  no  Southerner 
could  possibly  have  written  it. 
Occasion  Memorable  One. 

"This  is  a  memorable  day.  not  only 
in  Fort  Wayne  but  throughout  the 
nation,  because  of  what,  has  hap- 
pened here  today.  This  is  a  day  of 
days  in  the  history  of  movements  and 
monuments  for  the  furtherance  of 
interests  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  When 
I  look  about  me  tonight,  and  see  here 
represented  the  noble  fraternity  of 
those  who  follow  the  Lincoln  trail.  I 
could  wish  that  there'  might  be 
formed  out  of  this  gathering  an  in- 
formal association  -of  those  who  re- 
vere the  name  of  Lincoln.  Such  an 
association  to  have  no  dues,  except 
a  due  regard  for  the  memory  of  the 
"Uncommon  Commoner,"  and  no  ob- 
ligations, save  those. of  endeavoring 
everywhere  to  inspire  reverence  for 
those  ideals  which  Lincoln  revealed. 
and  to  support,  the  same  with  the 
best  that  is  within  us. 

"I  make  this  suggestion  for  what  |[ 
it  may  be  worth,  and  I  think  it  might  I 
be  worth  a  great  deal.  Let  us  heed 
the  words  of  the  poet,  'Let  not  the 
Lincoln  in  you  die.'  Let  us  here  I 
highly  resolve  to  carry  on  in  our  own  | 
day  and  generation,  the  unfinished  | 
work  of  one  who  lived  nobly  and  died  i 
grandly:  whose  memory  is  precious  J 
forever." 


' 


Jones,   Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 


LINCOLN    AND    THE    POETS. 

Many   Notable  Tributes  to  the   Memory 

of  the   Great    Emancipator. 

From  The  Chicago  Record  Herald. 

Tin'  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Junes  preached  at 

All    Souls'    Church    on    Sunday    his    annual 
!  sermon     on      Lincoln.      fila     subject     was 
"  Lincoln  in  Sttrry  anil  Song."     He  said: 

"  The  civil  war  sterns  to  have  suspended 
the  inspiration  of  the  poets  In  many  direc- 
tions. To  Walt  Whitman's  genius  the  war 
was  wine;  it  thrilled,  quickened  him;  made 
him  tender,  loving,  loyal.  There  is  nothing 
more  beautiful  in  the  story  of  the  war  than 
|  the  love  side  of  Walt  Whitman,  as  he  man- 
ifested it  In  the  hospitals  and  around  Wash- 
ington. It  was  a  revelation  of  womanly 
tenderness  found  in  a  bearded  man  full  of 
brawn  and  strength. 

"Clothed  in  spotless  linen,  he  presented 
himself  every  morning  prepared  to  minister 
to  body,  heart,  or  mind.  In  all  this  Lincoln 
wasvhis  inspiration.  He  was  to  hlrn  a  rev- 
elation in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  His 
'  Drum  Taps  '  is  full  of  the  highest  kind 
of  patriotism.  His  memories  of  Lincoln 
make  a  group  of  beautiful  poems  by  them- 
selves. '  When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Door- 
yard  Bloomed  '  Is  one  of  the  great  thren- 
odies in  English  literature,  deserving  a 
place  alongside  of  Milton's  '  Lycidas,' 
Shelley's  '  Adonais.'  Matthew  Arnold': 
'  Thyrsus.'  Emerson's  '  Threnody  '  and 
Tennyson's   '  In  Memoriam.' 

"  And  perhaps  the  highest  expression  of 
poetic  feeling  that  the  death  year  has 
yielded  is,  of  course,  Lowell's  movement  ir 
his  great  '  Commemoration  Ode,'  the  poem 
that  represents  perhaps  the  highest  water 
mark  in  the  poetry  of  the  great  patriotic 
singer  of  America.  It  is  the  noblest  liter- 
arv  production  inspired  by  the  war. 

"  In  18<3!t,  in  his  '  Gettysburg  Ode,'  Bayard 
Taylor  wove  into  meter  the  golden  words 
of  the  Lincoln  speech  that  won  for  him 
immortality  in  :>50  words.  In  1887  Stoddard 
gave  us  a  sonnet  of  marvelous  beauty.  In 
.1879  Whittier  contributed  a  poem  to  the 
dedication  of  Ball's  emancipation  group, 
erected  by  the  freedmen  in  Lincoln  Square, 
Washington,  and  duplicated  in  Park 
Square,  Boston.  The  group  represents  the 
figure  of  a  slave  kneeling  In  gratitude  at 
the  feet  of  Lincoln. 

"  In  1886  Richard  Watson  Gilder  was 
moved  by  Leonard  Volk's  life  masque  to 
write  his  great  sonnet.  Two  years  after- 
ward, on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  in  a 
reunion  of  the  veterans  after  twenty-five 
years,  he  wrote  another  sonnet  to  the  spirit 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he.  called  '  the 
shade  of  our  greatest,'  and  declared  that 
the  patriot  host,  made  up  of  the  heroes  on 
both  sides,  '  now  calls  him  father— deur, 
majestic  ghost.'  In  April,  1887.  on  the  | 
depositing  of  Lincoln's  remains  in  the  ill- 
fated  and  humiliating  monument  at  Spring-  | 
field.  James  Thompson  McKay  wrote  his  i 
sonnet,  '  The  Cenotaph,'  and  in  1898  ! 
Maurice  Thompson,  a  soldier  from  '  the 
other  side,"  read  his  '  Lincoln's  Grave  '  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Har- 
vard University,  a  poem  consisting  of 
thirty-six  ten-line  stanzas,  tremulous  and 
tender,  appreciative  and  just.  This  poet, 
novelist!   scientist,    who   has   SO   recently   left 

us.  sang  the  Lincoln  song  once  more,  not 
foi  the  North  nor  for  the  South,  hut  for 
the  united   country." 
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:j  IF    LINCOLN    WERE    PRESIDENT, 
NOW. 

By  R[-:v.  Jknkin  Lloyd  Jones, 

DlnvMnr    Abr.-imim    I  in  coin    (Vnlro,   OllirtiRO. 

If    Abraham    Lincoln    were    prcsi- 
J  dent  of  the  United  States  today  he 
'  would,    if    we    may    judge    from    his 
words  and  acts,  be  deeply  (interested 
i  in   and    strongly   partisan    on    many 
[  questions    that    are    now    insistently  J 
before  our  people.    lie  would  be  un- 
compromisingly on   the  side  of  tern-  < 
!  perance.    Way  back   in  1842,   in  one 
of   the   earliest    speeches    preserved, 
ho   predicted    the   time   when    there : 
should    be    neither    a    slave   nor   a  I 
drunkard  on  the  earth,  and  foretold  j 
the  glory  of  that  people  that  would 
plant   and   nurture  to   maturity  the 
political  and  moral  freedom  of  their 
species. 

If  Lincoln  were  president  now,  he 
would  be  unequivocally  in  favor  of ! 
woman  suffrage.  In  the  first  political ; 
platform  he  ever  formulated,  In  1833, 
when  Tunning  for  the  state  legis- 
lature, he  declared  for  equal  suf- 
frage for  all  white  citizens,  ending 
with  the  emphatic  remark,  "By  no 
means  excluding  females." 

Tf  Lincoln  were  president  now  he 
would  have  great  interest  in  the 
struggle  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  his  sympathies  would  surely  go 
with  the  laborer.  In  1859  at  the  en- 
nual  state  fair  of  Wisconsin,  in  an 


law. 

If  Lincoln  were  president  now  he  ' 
would  have  a  fatherly  tenderness  for  ! 
the  underfed  children  and  the  over- ! 
worked  women.  He  would  now  and 
then  gather  about,  him  the  more 
benignant  and  potent  elements  of  the  I 
country.  He  would  shame\selfishncss 
in  high  places.  He  would  befriend 
the  friendless,  and  seek  justice  to 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  black  . 
and  white. 

"President"  Lincoln  today  would, ; 
by  the  charm  of  his  personality,  the 
purity  of  his  purpose,  the  penetrat- 
ing power  of  his  intellect,  and  his 
unswerving  conscience  become  again 
the  "Father  Abraham"  beloved  of 
America  and  honored  throughout  the 
world. 


address  which  would  have  become  a 
classic  of  the  laborer  had  it  not  been 
overshadowed  by  the  tempest  that 
followed,  he  urged  that  "free  labor 
insists  upon  universal  education," 
that  "capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor, 
and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed."  In  1860  he 
said,  "Thank  God  that  we  have  a 
system  of  labor  where  there  can  be 
strikes." 

If  Lincoln  were  president  today 
he  would  be  for  civil  service.  Be- 
fore the  phrase  was  invented  he  saw 
the  menace.  With  infinite  pathos  he 
characterized  his  early  situation  at 
the  White  House  as  a  householder 
whose  house  was  on  fire  at  one  end 
while  robbers  were  trying  to  enter 
at  the  other.  "Perhaps  I  might  do 
something  to  save  the  Union  if  I 
could  only  escape  from  this  greedy 
horde  of  officeseekers  who  beset  me 
night  and  day."  Now  as  then  he 
would  rejoice  over  an  attack  of  vari- 
oloid, because  he  had  something  to 
give  that  the  officeseekers  did  not 
want. 

Perhaps  his  last  serious  comment 
on  statecraft  was  made  on  hoard  the 
boat  on  his  way  to  Richmond  to  re- 
ceive the  plaudits  of  the  black  men 
he  had  freed,  when  he  predicted 
that  the  next  great  danger  of  the 
nation  was  to  come  from  what  was 
then  called  "patronage,"  a  mild 
name  for  "graft"  and  "boodle," 
softer  words  for  stealing  and  rob- 
bery. 

If  Lincoln  were  president  now  he 
would  rejoice  in  independency  and 
would  struggle  against  partisan 
fetters  and  prejudices.  His  early 
hero  was  Henry  Clay.  His  party 
fealty  was  to  the  Whigs.  The  Re 
publican  party  received  its  baptism 
of  power  from  the  famous  "lost 
speech"  by  the  great  "bolter"  deliv- 
ered at  Bloomington.  Lincoln  dareo. 
construct  a  cabinet  out  of  rivals  an£ 
political  enemies.  He  refused  to  di<^ 
miss  competent  men  for  persons 
considerations. 

If  Lincoln  were  president  now  he 
would,  like  the  next  In  the  line, 
veto  the  literacy  test.  He  would  re 
mind  tho  timid  congressmen  that  the 
only  "pure  Americans  are  those  that 
wear  a  breech  clout  and  blanket  and 
Iivo  In  a  tent."  That  "they  aro  all 
foreigners    of    recent    date."     They 


would  again  remind  him  of  tho  Irish- 
man who  said  he  "wanted  to  be 
born  1n  America,  but  his  mother 
would  not  let  him." 


;  If  Lincoln  were  president  now  he 
'  would  stand  for  internal  Improve 
'  ments  on  a  large  scale.  In  his  first 
iBpeech  as  candidate  for  the  legisla- 
ture, when  only  twenty-three  years 
I  of  age,  he  pleaded  for  good  roads. 
'  He  discussed  railroads,  urged  the 
improvement  of  the  Sangamon  river, 
claimed  his  right  to  speak,  as  "he 
built  and  took  out  the  first  flatboat." 
He  pledged  himself  in  this  speech 
to  curb  exorbitant  interest  on  money 
and  to  develop  an  educational  sys- 
tem for  Illinois.  He  felt  that  every 
man  should  receive  an  education — 
note  the  reason  why!  Not  that  he 
might  better  keep  his  accounts,  to 
sum  up  interest,  or  that  he  might 
better  administer  his  means,  but 
that,  "he  might  read  the  history  of 
bis  own  and  other  countries.  Be- 
cause It  is  only  by  the  study  of  this 
history  that,  we  can  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  state  devoted  to  morality, 
sobriety,  enterprise  and  industry." 

If  Lincoln  were  president  now  he 
would  be  a  pacifist,  untcrrorized 
by  these  prophets  of  evil  who  can- 
not sleep  well  o'  nights  for  f'-ar  of 
invaders.  When  but.  twenty-nine 
years  of  age  he  spoke  before  the 
Young  Men's  lyceum  at  Springfield 
on  "The  Perpetuation  of  Our  Politi- 
cal Institutions."  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed at  length  the  possibility  of 
foreign   invasion.    He  said: 

military  g  i   ocean  and  crash 

hi  .if  a   btOWl      Never!      A'\   the  r 
Europe,    Asia    and    Africa    combined,    with 
all    tho   treasures    of    tbe   esrth    (our  own 
In   their  military  cheat,  -with  n 
B'.nsparle    for    a     commander,     oou'd    not 
by   fores   take  »   drink  from   the  I 
make  a  rra.-k  on  the  Blue  RId(re 
,-i   thousand  years." 

There  Is  much  tactical  sagacity  iu 

this  eloquence,  as  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  British  army  in 
j  South  Africa,  our  own  lamentable 
experience  in  the  Philippines,  and 
the  invasions  with  the  most  perfect 
military  engines  ever  perfected  now 
being  attempted. 

He  would  reiterate  now,  "If  as  a 
nation  we  die,  we  die  by  suicide!" 
Then  followed  the  mnrh-negleeted 
passage  that  almost  deserves  a  place 
alongside  the  Gettysburg  address,  de- 
livered forty-six  years  afterward,  on 
obedience  to  and  the  enforcement  of 
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L,NC0^N^MEMORY: 
HONORED  IN  TALK 
AT  RUSSELL  SAGE 

Bj"    fhe    wee^y    chapel    service    o, 

"j^-Jl    Sag:e    College    held    ta    th 

|fc        PreSbyte'-n      Churc 
Tjesday,    the     memory     of  J      ™ 
wfcrfeonored.     Dr.  James  L.  Cder 

-POVkeJ°hoS    Pth      J°"epS't  D-    ft.    ^C 

there  we^cIS  th°  **  thai 
weakness  whinh  1  elements  oi 
"ess  due  to  fhe  c/SSpred  ,his  &reat" 
world  in  which  rfn  a,nd  primftive 
maturity.  wfa  ^„Tln  grew  to 
camped,  hard  and  n7  1,fe  was 
emotional  outpouring. f^SWL,  The 
were   reveilp.i    •,         ,.&       ot    h's    day 

ena  oTffiSjJ?^ &  ?hen°ln- 
jealous   character  '  however 

">«-'  ttSyriftSiS  transcended 
^  is  p&roof  of  h-rV  J'is  herit- 
Providence-s  greatest  J,« &rerat"esS. 
w^an     i-dSSS^^g- 

achieved  wftrtata^?   man    who 
fering.  neatness  through  suf- 
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tykY  HE  IS  HONORED 

LAKE  HVALES.— There  is  an  epi- 
demic of  febuse  against  prominent  men 
not  onlyfchc  living  but  also  the  dead. 
GIadston|,  Washington  and  Lincoln 
have  each  been  assailed  long  after 
dead.    Lincoln  has  been  dead  65  years. 

History  indelibly  records  the  things 
that  made  him  great.  He  purposed 
in  his  heart,  he  labored  and  lived  un- 
selfishly for  others,  he  was  cradled  i:. 
poverty,  triumphed  over  every  form  ot 
handicap  and  difficulty,  and  was  re- 
warded with  the  greatest  responsibility 
as  well  as  honor  ever  given  to  man. 
That  is  why  he  is  honored  by  100 
million  today. 

When  Lincoln  is  assailed  today  the 
only  name  tarnlSWPrP is  the  one  assail- 
ing him.  It  does  not  require  brains  to 
assail  the  fair  name  of  anyone.  In 
every  community  are  jealous  beings 
who  will  not  spare  the  name  of  the 
noblest  men  or  the  purest  women,  but 
will  whisper  and  insinuate  some  vague 
gossip  to  tarnish  and  ruin.  In  judg- 
ing the  worth  or  greatness  of  any  man 
it  is  just  as  important  to  scrutinize 
his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends.  It 
is  an  honor  to  have  some  persons 
as  your  enemies.  In  attacking  the 
name  of  good  men  or  women  the  onlv 
revelation  frequently  is  the  inner  sell 
of  the  one  attacking— in  other  word* 
they  "get  your  number." 

R.  N.  JOtjjiW 


Jones,   Richard 


Lincoln  Born 
132  Years  Ago 

BY  RICHARD  JONES 

Young  Oregonlan  Reporter 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years  ago  Wednesday  there  was 
born  on  a  backwoods  Kentucky 
farm  a  boy  who  was  to  hold  the 
office  of  president  during  some 
of  the  most  crucial  years  of  our 
country.  That  boy  was  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1809. 

"Abe,"  as  he  was  called,  soon 
grew  up  to  be  a  slim,  long- 
limbed  lad  who  was  the  best 
fence  builder  in  the  surround- 
ing  countryside. 

He  had  only  about  one  year  of 
formal  schooling.  Lincoln 
served  in  the  army,  worked  on 
river  cargo  boats,  was  post- 
master of  New  Salem,  111.,  while 
a  youth  and  was  elected  three 
times  to  the  Illinois  legislature. 

In  1846  he  became  a  repre- 
sentative from  Illinois  to  con- 
gress. In  1858  he  was  defeated 
by  Stephan  A.  Douglas  for  the 
office  of  United  States  senator. 
But  he  was  not  defeated  for  the 
office  of  president,  into  which 
he  was  inaugurated  on  March  4, 
1860. 

You  all  know  the  terrible  war 
between  the  states  that  raged 
during  Lincoln's  two  terms.  Lin- 
coln wished  to  free  the  southern 
slaves,  but  also  to  preserve  the 
Union. 

As  soon  as  the  civil  war  ended 
on  April  2,  1865,  the  Union  was 
definitely  saved. 

It  is  said  that  as  the  president 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  on  their 
way  to  Ford's  theater  in  Wash- 
ington on  that  fateful  night  of 
April  14,  1865,  Lincoln  had  a 
premonition.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  an  unexplainable  feeling 
that  something  was  about  to 
happen.  And  happen  it  did.  He 
received  the  wound  from  which 
he  died  the  next  day  from  John 
Wilkes  Booth. 

Lincoln's  only  son  of  four  to 
survive  him,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln, died  just  three  years  ago. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  Abraham  Lincoln  is  sec- 
ond only  to  Washington. 
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A  NEGRO'S  TRIBUTE 

Bishop  Robert  E.  JonoR  of  Afri- 
ca a  Negro,  recently  visited  the 
Lincoln  shrine  in  Illinois.  Ho  was 
deeply  moved  when  standing  am  d 
the  associations  of  Lincoln's  early 
manhood  and  wrote  these  lines: 

-True  greatness  is  not  honoring 
those  above  us;  they  compel  us  to 
do  that.  True  greatness  is  not 
honoring  those  of  our  own  equal- 
ity; that  is  a  matter  of  reciprocity. 
But  when  one.  great  and  powerful, 
stoops  to  help  those  beneath  him 
in     their    struggle,     that     is     true 

i     greatness." __ 

Towser's   Luck 
■•There  is   direct   and    Indirect  tax- 
LtioS   Give  me  an  example  ol  indirect 

j  taxation." 

I      "The   dog  tax,    sir. 

^dV^'not  have  to  pay  It- 
Der  Lustige  Sachse. 


I 
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Lincoln  and  the  Duties 
of  Citizenship 

By  WESLEY  L.  JONES 

U.  S.  Senator  fror#  Washington    *?2-f 


[STSJ  CENTURY  and  a  quarter  Is 
LmLla  short  period  in  the  life  of 

I  mJJ  a  nation,  but  in  our  history 
Lffia  it  has  been  a  wonderful  pe- 
riod. It  has  been  rich  in  growth, 
development  and  progress  and  its 
achievements  in  war,  civilization 
and  government  are  a  priceless 
heritage.  Tho.se  whose  names  em- 
blazon the  pages  of  American  his- 
tory have,  left  their  impress  upon 
the  world's  life  dining  that  pe- 
riod and  inspire  us  to  emulate 
their  acts  and  deeds  in  commerce, 
industry,  eloquence,  invention, 
statesmanship  and  patriotism. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  cen- 
turies there  are  great  figures  that 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  sd  far 
above  their  fellows  as  to  appear 
almost  alone.  In  gazing  at  them 
Ave  lose  sight  of  the  great  mass  of 
humanity  at  their  feet,  in  the 
tide  of  time  great  figures  rise 
above  their  fellows  and  command 
the  admiration  of  generations. 
Some  rise  out  of  humanity;  some 
rise  upon  it. 

Ho  whose  life  wc  have  so  re- 
cently commemorated  is  one  of 
these  great  figures.  As  we  seek  to 
describe  Lincoln,  Words  fail.  As 
wo  feel  his  spirit  we  are  dmjlb. 
Caesar,  Alexander,  Hannibal  and 
Napoleon  are,  heroes  of  history, 
but  they  do  not  thrill  our  hearts 
with  sweetness.  We  admire  their 
courage  in  war  and  their  genius 
in  handling  men  and  armies,  but 
avc  shudder  at  the  sorrow  and 
death  which  they  brought  to  win 
a  place  in  history 

Leader,  But  Not  Warlike 

This  man  whom  Ave  loA'e  and  de- 
light  to  honor  Avas  no  Avarlike  lead- 
er, but  at  his  nod  greater  armies 
marched  to  battle  than  had  trod 
the  earth  before;  with  an  educa- 
tion secured  by  the  flickering  glare 
of  the  fireplace,  classic  and  immor- 
tal utterances  fell  from  his  lips; 
with  little  experience  in  state- 
craft, he  guided  the  destinies  of 
free  government  safely  and  wisely 
through  its  darkest  hour  and  most 
perilous  period;  ungainly,  un- 
couth, denounced  as  a  tyrant  and 
cartooned  as  a  buffoon,  he  touched 
the  hearts  of  men  as  no  one  since  | 
the  Son  of  Man  trod  the  waters 
of  Galilee.  The  most  maligned 
man  of  his  da_v.  if  not  of  all  time. 
he  is  today  the  most  beloved. 
There  is  none  other  like  him.  lie 
typified  all  that  is  best  and  truest  j 
and  noblest  in  the  common  citi-  ] 
zenry  of  this  republic.  He  knew 
this  common  citizenry;  he  sympa- 
thized with  it;  he  grew  up  with  it 
and  they  knew  this  was  so  and 
they  knoAV  it  now.  This  is  why  he 
is  so  dear  to  us  and  Avhy  he  looms 
larger  and  greater  and  SAveeter  as 
the  years  go  by. 

Lincoln  ennobled  Avork  and 
crowned  lowly  toil  with  honor.  He 
tempered  power  with  justice  and 
mercy  Avas  sweeter  to  him  than 
glory.    To  make  a  hero  of  a  era-  | 


ven,  to  turn  sorrow  to  joy  in  BOme 
humble  home  Avas  sweetness  to  his 
soul.  In  tiie  midst  of  his  great- 
ness he  was  tl  e  common  man;  sur- 
rounded by  the  happy,  prosperous, 
learned  and  successful,  he  respond- 
ed to  the  call  and  distress  0f  the 
sorrowing,  the  poor  and  ignorant 
and  made  them  feel  that  he  was 
ono  of  them.  His  life  from  the 
arms  of  his  humble  mother  to  the 
martyr's  grave  is  the  epitome  of 
all  that  is  best  and  most  inspiring 
in  American  citizenship. 

Privilege  of   Citizenship 

American  citizenship!  What  a 
precious  privilege  it  is!  What  a 
priceless  heritage  secured  through 
sacrifice,  suffering,  carnage  and 
blood!  It  has  come  to  us  through 
the  sufferings  of  the  Revolution; 
it  has  been  preserved  through  the 
carnage  of  the  greatest  civil  Avar 
of  all  time,  and  it  is  enriched  by 
the  bravery  and  sacrifice  of  the 
World  war  veterans.  It  is  the  rich- 
est fruit  of  the  struggles  and  the 
sufferings  of  all  ages.  It  was  the 
dream  of  the  Ancients,  the  hope 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  is  the 
acme  of  the  present.  Those  who 
have  it  and  those  who  seek  it  as 
a  gift  should  fully  understand  it 
noAV. 

Those  of  us  to  Avhom  American 
citizenship  is  a  birthright  should 
noAV  resolve  that  avc  Avill  do  our 
duty  as  citizens  of  the  country  we 
love  so  Avell,  and  yet  whose  inter- 
ests Ave  so  often  neglect.  We 
boast  that  the  majority  rules  in 
this  country.  This  is  not  so.  This 
is  a  government  of  the  minority. 
A  minority,  and  a  very  small  mi- 
nority, control  our  elections  and 
our  legislation.  Why?  Because 
SO  many  of  our  citizens  arc  wholly 
indifferent  to  their  duties  and 
privilegi  s  as  citizens  in  times  of 
peace.  More  and  more  are  the 
cons/equences  of  this  indifference 
becoming  apparent.  Legislation 
is  being  enacted  and  governmen- 
tal principles  are  being  approved 
that  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
real  sentiment  of  our  people.  Peo- 
ple complain  because  this  man-or 
that  man  is  elected  to  Office,  or 
that  this  legislation  or  that  legis- 
lation is  enacted,  and  yet  no  one 
is  to  blame  but  themselves.  They 
have  neglected  to  discharge  one 
of  their  greatest  duties.  They 
have  failed  to  do  what  makes  this 
a  government  "of  the  people,  by 
the  p<  ople,  for  the  people."  They 
have  neglected  to  vote  at  the  pri- 
mary and  general  election.  Did 
you  ever  examine  to  see  how  this 
duty 'is  so  much  neglected?  There 
is  no  greater  menace  to  this  re- 
public than  this  neglect.  There  is 
no  greater  aid  to  the  Bolshevist 
or  to  the  propagandist.  You  hear 
fiery  denunciations  of  the  blocs 
and  their  dangers  are  painted  In 
lurid  colors.  The  most  dangerous 
bloc  in  our  body  of  politics  today 
is  made  up  of  our  indifferent  citi- 
zens on  election  day. 


Eligibles  Many;  Voters  Few 
It  Is  estimated  that  out  i 
four  of  our  population   t; 
two  citizens  who  are  entitled  to 
vote.    They  have  the  right,  yea, 
it  i.s  their  duty  to  help  determine 
what    politics    shall    control    and 
what  legislation  -hall  be  passed. 
They   have   the   right   to    i 
our  property,  our  lib< 
lives,  including  their  own,  shall  be 
affected.       How     many     a  • 
right;    how   many   discharge    this 
duty?    Let  the  figures  speak  and 
1  hope  arouse  our  people  from  this 
lethargy.    In  one  state  two  rears 
ago.   where   a   United   Stat 
tor  «a-  to  be  elected,  the 
750,000  eligible  voters.     H< 
voted?     Only    a   lev, 
or  much  less  than  half.     Tim  man 
elected  received  a  few  vot 
than    130,000,    or    only    about    one 
vote  in  every  six.    Talk  about  ma- 
jority   rule;     130,000    voters    deter- 
mine the  policy  of  a  i 
the   principles   of  750,000.     in   an- 
other   state    there    were 
VOtee.      About    one-tilth    of    them 
voted  and  about  one-fourth  spoke 
for  the  whole  L316,000.    Ui  another 
state    1.200,000    were    entitled     to 
vote  and  389,000  det< 
representation,   and   so   we  might 
go   on   and   show   you    how    a    verj 
small  majority  determine  I 
trol  of  our  legislative  bodi 
with  all  that  mean-  to  bus 
our  property  and  to  our  liberties. 
Out  of  a  little  over  55 
in  1920,  only  a  little  over  8 
or  less  than  one-half,  took  enough 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try to  vote. 

This  nation  is  in  no  danger  from 
without.  We  need  fear  no  alien 
propaganda;  Ave  need  tremble  at 
no  foreign  army.  The  danger  to 
this  republic  comes  from  within 
and  has  its  source  in  the  indiffer- 
ence of  its  citizens  through  which 
dangerous  doctrines  triumph.  The 
strength  of  the  propagandist,  the 
demagogue,  the  communist  and 
the  bolshevist  in  this  country  is 
this  indifference. 


J     WRIGHT 
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PARAGRAPHY 

By  JROY 

In  all  words  spoken  and  written  about  Lin- 
coln during  the  national  observance  of  hie  birth- 
day, Paragraphy  failed  to  see  in  the  volumes  of 
material  published  outside  the  state  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  or  hear  in  talks  on  the 
radio  anything  about  the  years  he  lived  in  In- 
diana—his formative  years.  This  omission  is  due 
to  lack  of  information  on  the  subject  by  writers 
and  speakers.  Even  Sinclair  Lewis,  author  and 
playright,  expressed  surprise  to  a  reporter 
that  Lincoln  spent  his  boyhood  days  in  Southern 
Indiana.  For  years  this  fact  remained  a  missing 
chapter  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  until  Bess  V.  Ehr- 
mann, Rockport,  revealed  it  to  t  he  world  in  her 
very  excellent  book,  "The  Missing  Chapter  in 
the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  That  nationally 
known  speakers  and  writers  on  Lincolniana 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
read  this  book  is  unfortunate.  Maybe  as  time 
rolls  on  they  will  get  around  to  it.  This  book 
and  the  recent  radio  sketch  based  on  material 
in  it  are  two  very  important  stops  toward  pub- 
licizing not  only  the  boyhood  period  in  Lincoln's 
life  but  a  romantic  period,  too.  Another  publicity 
deed  in  this  respect  is  forthcoming  soon 
through  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Civic  8 
tion  which  is  sponsoring  a  national  playwriting 
contest  with  Lincoln's  life,  in  Southern  Indiana 
as  the  central  theme.  The  campaign  of  publicity 
should  not  halt  till  all  the  facts  about  Lincoln's 
days  in  Southern  Indiana  become  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  the  nation's  consciousness. 
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THE  EVENING  1 


LAUDS  LINCOLN 


As-ioiiatfil    I'rrss 

NEW  VOKK.  May  2  3.— The 
United  States  after  the  Civil  war. 
was  "ready  for  a  more  brilliant 
destiny  than  It  had  ever  known 
before,"  because  it  was  strength- 
ened and  united,  and  understood 
better  from  the  example  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  "as  the  great  war 
showed  in  our  days  the  value  of 
disinterested  courage  and  generosi- 
ty," Jules  Jusserand.  ambassador  of 
France,  declared  in  an  address  here 
yesterday  at  the  unveiling  of  a  bust 
of  the  martyred  president  in  the 
New  York  university  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  ambassador  referred  to  the 
humble  origin  of  the  great  presi- 
dent, saving-  be  was  "fitted  for  a 
career  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world,"  by  the  forest,  the  swamp, 
the  river,  by  necessity,  by  the  great 
heart  God  hod  (riven  him,  in  which 
courage,  tenderness,  humor,  an  ap- 
titude to  merriment,  an  aptitude 
to  melancholy,  lived  together,  all 
kept  within  bounds  by  common 
sen^e." 

"His  transparent  honesty,  force- 
ful character,  and  earnestness,  nat- 
ural eloquence,  Imastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  so  great  that,  when 
ho  Is  al  his  host,  one  cannot  add. 
suppress,  change  or  displace  a 
wind  without  spoiling  his  sentence, 
his  shrewd  intelligence  Of  matters 
political,  had  raised  him  from  the 
obscurity  where  ho  lay  concealed  to 
be  *  *  *  on  tiie  eve  of  the  most 
perilous  conflict  modern  democ- 
racy had  ever  hod  to  face,  16th 
president   of  the  United  States. 

"What  tbo  c  inflict  was,  all  the 
world  knows.  The  future  of  democ- 
racj  depended  on  a  large  measure 
upon  the  Issue,  Could  a  republic 
stand  such  a  test,  survive,  form 
again  a  union?  it  did.  owing 
chiefly  to  that  prcat  heart  God  bad 
given  Lincoln,  to  the  chivalrous 
character  of  Ulysfea  S-  Cram  and 
Robert  E,  l>ee,  both  side  by  side 
Justly  honored  in  those  halls,  and 
owing  also  to  the  equal  patriotism 
of  the  \\  Inners  and  the  losers  in  the 
conflict." 
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